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FACE TO FACE. 


“You needn't say another word, Em, 
do it. I’m sick of Christmas, anyway.” 

‘“‘Agnes!”’ 

“IT am—and of everything belonging with it. 
I’m tired of all the struggle to get up home-made 
trash—sick of all the contriving and scratching. 
I wanted to get out of the family rut a little this 
Christmas; I meant to spend this one only five 
dollars that ever I had—that ever I expect to have, 
maybe—in some one only thing that wouldn’t 
look scrimpy and mean and miserable and poor—”’ 

‘Well, Agnes, who’s preventing—”’ 

“And then to have you come telling me it’s my 
bounden duty to spend it for a wringer and a 
carpet-sweeper !”” 

“T didn’t, Agnes! I only said that if you could 
make up your mind to it it would be real help 
and comfort in the house all the year round.”’ 

“It’s all the same. I tell you, Em, that five 
came to me in a most unheard-of way—for paint- 
ing those menu cards. And I’m going to spend 
it in a way unheard of—in this family. I’m 
going to buy a picture. A lovely engraving, tliat 
will stay when all the cheap trash is worn out.” 

“The sweeper and wringer wouldn’t be cheap 
trash, and would be great comfort in the wearing 
out,” said her sister Emily; but she said it to 
herself, for she was wise enough to know when 
she had said enough. 

“I’m going to have my own way just for once,”” 
went on Agnes, with a little laugh. “I’m going 
to have it, in spite of you, Em, and in spite of my 
duty. Yes, I will. I’m going to be wicked and 
reckless.” 

Christmas time in the Pringle family did not, 
as might have been gathered by Agnes’ remarks, 
take on a ‘‘scrimpy, miserable, mean” complexion. 
To be sure, purchases must be made with great 
frugality, but this was so sweetened by the spirit 
of the day, the ‘‘poor’’ flavor was not felt. 

But on this particular day before Christmas, as 
was very easy to see, Agnes was not in tune with 
the season as she set out for a round of shopping. 

“They're having a handkerchief sale at Gray- 
son’s. Better go there for father’s handkerchiefs,” 
said Emily. 

‘And don't forget, Agnes—whatever you do!— 
to get me an eighth of a yard more of that silk for 
the boys’ neckties.”’ 

“And T want a skirt braid for binding mother’s 
shoe-bag.”” 

“Any more five-cent commissions?’’ asked 
Agnes, impatiently, as she went out the door. 

“She has a little money, and that’s such an 
unusual thing with us that it’s upset her,’’ said 
Emily, looking forgivingly after her. 

The streets were full of people, the air filled 
with Christmas sights and sounds. But Agnes 
did not respond warmly to the greetings of the 
chance friends she saw, much less to the smile 
which occasionally met her in holiday greeting. 

“It’s hateful and wretched to be poor,’’ she 
said toherself. ‘I don’t want anything unreason- 
able—I don’t ask to be rich, or anything of that 
sort. I don’t care for diamonds or fine horses 
and carriages, but I would like just a little let-up 
from this everlasting pinching. It’s always the 
same things over again—home-made neckties, 
knitting, crocheting, patchwork trash of all sorts.’’ 
She passed a window full of gay displays. ‘Now, 
that’s what I’d like—beautiful china for mother. 
Last Christmas Philly gave her a yellow pudding- 
pan because he had heard her say she needed 
one!”’ 

The scorn in Agnes’ face, called up by this 
yellow pudding-pan, lasted until she reached the 
place where the handkerchief sale was advertised. 
In the great store the Christmas atmosphere of 
street and sidewalk was concentrated, and arose 
in a loud hum of voices, high-pitched in excited 
chatter or deep with grave deliberation. 

“Fifth floor—west corner!’ 

She made her way to the handkerchief sale. 
The corner was thronged, but she was in no 
hurry—people who have next to nothing to spend 
need not be, she reflected. She could easily await 
the moment when the swaying crowd permitted 
her approach. 

“Buying by the dozen—those great heavy ones! 
We never give any one more than two such ata 
time. And oh, those dainty embroidered ones! 
Now she’s at the mufflers. She won’t look at the 
slimpsy, small-sized ones, you may be sure.’’ 

Never a Christmas before but Agnes had been 
full of delight over her own simple purchases. 
But now her discontented eyes followed the 
movements of the lady who bought by the dozen, 
so that at length she took small heed of her own 
chance at a “job lot’ in which thrifty purchasers 
might find good bargains. 

Back to the elevator—now down to the silk 
room to look for the despised eighth of a yard for 
the home-made neckties. Close at her elbow was 
the handkerchiefs-by-the-dozen lady. Her face 


I won't 


did not indicate the rare delight which would 
seem to belong with such liberal dealing. 
“Times are so hard that I’ve had to settle back 





on useful gifts this year,’ the lady remarked to 
her companion, with an impatient shrug of her 
fur-clad shoulders. 

“JT wonder if it goes all the way up—everybody 
complaining becatise they can’t do more?” said 
Agnes. ‘How can people feel poor who can—”’ 

“What are we waiting for ?’’ some one asked, 
as the elevator had been closed for a few seconds. 

“Stuck, may be—’’ 

‘What's that!” 

A jerk and a tremor shook the crowded elevator. 
It made a sudden drop of a few feet, to stop with 
equal suddenness, throwing some of the occupants 
off their balance. Half-suppressed exclamations 
of alarm arose. 

‘*What’s the matter—anything wrong ?’’ Agnes 
felt her arm tightly grasped by a timid, country- 
looking little woman who gazed appealingly into 
her face. ‘I’m always afraid of these—’’ 

Agnes opened her lips to speak a reassuring 
word, but the sound died from them, as from the 
corner into which she had been pressed she caught 
sight of the elévator boy. His face was white and 
his eyes standing out with fright as he helplessly 
grasped the rope. 

Another tremor shook the car, and now arose 
cries of terror as it shot down—down— 

In all her life Agnes will believe that she lived 
through days and days of thought during those 
two or three half-seconds—could it be possible it 
was not more ?—in which she might be face to face 
with death. 

Was this the end to her of all which meant 
life—she so young as to have had but a taste of it? 
Oh, the sweetness and blessedness of that home 
life which in her impatience she had scorned! 
Were those loving eyes, those gentle voices never 
to greet her again ? 

She loved them so! She loved everything 
belonging with this life with which God had 
blessed her. Even the petty economies which 
she had despised, how sweet they were, how 
sanctified and consecrated by the spirit of self- 
denial and of loving thought for others! 

In the wild downward plunge came through the 
open-work cage flashes of the floors—third floor— 
second floor—. And they were just the same as 
when she passed them in going up. It was 
horrible—the hum, the chat, the laughter, the 
buying. 

First floor—it was dawning upon the crowd 
outside that something was amiss. Faces were 
turned in sudden dismay, and a rush was made 
toward the elevator, with exclamations of alarm 
from those whose companions might be in danger. 

Then there was a sudden shock, and a booming 
sound. Agnes’ senses reeled, and then she 
became dimly aware that she was unhurt, but 
that a woman's limp form was lying upon her. 

The apparatus which controlled the elevator had 
broken and the car had fallen, but the air-cushion 
at the bottom had done its duty. No bones had 
been broken, but the violent shock had caused 
most of the women in the elevator to faint. 

Agnes, dazed and confused, waited until she 
was led to one of the carriages in which the 
proprietors of the store sent home all the victims 
of the unlooked-for disaster. Her limbs trembled 
under her as she walked up the steps to the home 
door, but she had not realized her weakness until 
mother and sisters gathered about her. 

‘“‘Why did you ride home? Why—what is the 
matter, dear? Are you ill?” 

Then she broke down and sobbed and cried 
hysterically as she tried to tell them of her 
experience. 

“But you are all here—just the same. And I 
am here—yes 1am. And it’s Christmas, and I’m 
not—not—O, I am here, mother—tell me so!” 

But she was put to bed by gentle hands and 
with her mother’s mild remedies and loving care, 
was by the evening able to rest in all the sweetness 
of the home Christmas eve, doubly sanctified by 
the spirit of thankfulness for the sorrow which 
had been turned away. Sypney Dayre. 


> 
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ALL UNWITTINGLY. 


Lord Lytton was an exceedingly absent-minded 
man. He was not only frequently surprised at his 
past actions but, in some cases, could hardly 
believe that he had committed them. One day, 
buried in a day-dream, he entered his carriage 
with Lady Lytton, 

“Do you know what you did as we came out ?”’ 
asked she. 

“IT haven’t the least idea,” 
ambassador. 
by. “Well, you kissed all the maid-servants good- 

“This extraordinary assertion made no impression 





answered the 


‘on the diplomat for some time, but after thinking 


it over, he replied, gravely : 
“Let us hope some of them deserved it!” 


* 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 


A philosophical turn of mind, worthy of a 
better cause, was recently displayed by a little 
girl living near Boston. The story is given by the 
Boston Saturday Gazette. 


A lady who was calling at the house had 
brought the child a fancy box, and the girl imme- 
diately remarked that it smelled of candy. 

““Yes, dear,” was the response, “‘it was filled 
with candy, but I knew your mamma would not 
like to have you eat it, so I took it all out.” 

The child showed ‘her disappointment for a 
moment, then her face cleared. 

‘Never mind,”’ she said, brightly; ‘“‘when I 
<5 like saraetias a sane of candy I can smell of the 
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A HARD-TIMES REFUGE. 


In Two Parts. — Part II. 


Hard Times prove good Times. — The Ranch becomes a 
House and a Farm. 


The ‘‘ranch,”’ as I have said, had cost us a hun- 
dred and forty-six dollars, beside our labor. 





weeks of the autumn, a steam sawmill, near the | little kitchen; but as cold weather came on, our | beans, corn and potatoes we were obliged to 


northern end of the village, took fire. It burned 
fiercely. The gale bore blazing brands and 


| cottage stood in need of further warming 
|} apparatus. We hit on something at once inex- 


purchase, and also half a ton of superphosphate. 


Three acres—even one acre, indeed—can be 


embers over the entire place; and before six pensive and efficient. Our stored sitting-room | made to produce a great variety of garden vegeta- 


o’clock that evening, in spite of every effort made, 
more than half the village, including two of the 
factories, was consumed. 

The house that we had been living in was 
burned. Our stored furniture was destroyed. 


During the first year we spent hardly more than | But for our little ranch on the lake, we should 


three weeks there. 
weather was warm and fair, to 

row up to the cottage from the 
village on a Saturday night, 

after work, and spend the Sun- 

day there, returning that evening 

or early Monday morning. 

Work was steady at the facto- 
ries, and Nat and I regarded 
our ranch as merely a summer 
camping-place. 

But in 1893 there was a change 

in our affairs—one bitterly re- 
membered by many operatives 
like ourselves. First came a re- 
duction in wages; then, in July, 
“a shut-down” of both facto- 
ries. .At first we supposed this 
was only temporary; but soon 
we began to hear of serious 
financial troubles over the whole 
country. 

The factories started for a 
fortnight, then closed again. 
Contracts for the products of 
operative labor could not be 
made. The market was dull— 
dead. 

Ah, if only the operative and 
his family could “shut down,” 
too, at such atime! But unfor- 
tunately, operatives must go on 
paying rent and very many other 
living expenses, whether the fac- 
tories close or not. 

As I looked back for three or 
four years, I saw that we had 
lived carelessly, as if the good 
times would always continue; 
whereas nothing is more certain than 
that good times, with plenty of work at 
fair pay, are well-nigh certain to be 
followed by bad times with no work. 
Instead of preparing for this, we had spent 
the most of our pay quite as if no change would 
ever come. I recalled, with some bitterness, the 
tax which village ‘‘shows’’ of one sort and another 
had been upon our meagre income. In a mannu- 
facturing town or village there is, almost every 
night, some entertainment or exhibition, either 
theatrical or musical, or for the promotion of 
some charitable or social object. 

We actually paid out two or three dollars a 
week for entertainment, constantly—money which 
prudence should have prompted us to save. But 
we spent it without thought, as did our neigh- 
bors; and our village had the reputation of being 
a “good show town.” 

Looking back for seven or eight years, I should 
say that the ten or twelve hundred dollars which 
we paid out in this way was about the same as 
wasted, for any real benefit which we derived 
from it. Most of the money should have been 
put into the bank. Even we were not as badly off 
as our neighbors and acquaintances. We had 
saved three hundred dollars, while most of them 
had nothing. 

“I think we had better go up to the ranch,” 
Helen said, when the first ‘‘shut-down"’ occurred 
in July. 

We went, but we did not at first give up our 
hired house in the village. We moved a part of 
our cheapest furniture to the camp-cottage up the 
lake, and went back and forth from the village in 
a boat which Nat had traded for. 

When the second ‘‘shut-down’”’ came in Septem- 
ber, we carried still more of our goods to the 
cottage, and, putting the rest in storage, gave up 
our hired house and began to live at our little new 
place. The chief drawback, during the fall, was 
the distance which Edith, Jimmy and Kate had to 
traverse to and from school in the village; but as 
Nat and I had little to do, one or the other of us 
often rowed them in the boat. They took their 
noon lunch with them. 





























Then occurred one of those disasters which | 


always menace a large village, built mainly of 


wood. On a windy afternoon, during the dry | 


It was our custom, when the | now have been homeless, as well as out of work. 


Fully two hundred of 
our neighbors and friends 
had lost nearly every- 
thing they possessed, and 
were in a really pitiful 
condition. Small as our 
little cottage was, we 
were able to shelter six 
of the houseless ones for 
a fortnight. 

Lack of employment 
was an even more serious 
misfortune to most of 
them than the fire. Many 
were now obliged to scat- 
ter abroad, to leave home, 
and even, in some in- 
stances, to break up their 
families, that they might 
earn a bare living. 

“Nat,” I exclaimed, 


as we rowed back up the | 


| stove at the village had passed through the fire 


}and was somewhat warped and damaged. We 
brought it up to the ranch and set it in our living- 
| room. 

I then procured a few bucketfuls of mortar and 
a hundred bricks, and cased the stove up, from 
the floor to the top of it, all around, leaving 
apertures only for the door, funnel and draught. 

It made an odd but substantial heater, and gives 

out an equable warmth which we prefer to an 
| open stove. 

Even after the lake froze over and snow fell we 
were by no means isolated, for teamsters were 
| drawing wood and timber down past us into the 
| village, and kept open a good road on the ice all 

winter. We became so much accustomed to the 
| walk of three miles, when we wished to go into 
| the village, that we did not mind it at all. The 
schoolhouse had been burned, and was not yet 
rebuilt; but Jimmy and Kate were able to attend 
a district school three-fourths of a mile from our 
new abode. 

Nat and I were still unemployed, save for an 
occasional day, or half-day, for the farmers and 
|}lumbermen. We took life easily, and read a 
great deal. For the first time in my life I read 
Dickens’s stories and a part of Scott’s novels. 

Helen and I and Nat and Edith would take 
turns reading aloud in the evening. I took great 





The Ranch. 


lake from the fire that evening, ‘‘that was a lucky 
investment you made, buying the ranch!"’ 

‘*Wasn’t it!” said he. “If I’d put that money 
into a bicycle, as I wanted to, we shouldn't know 
where to sleep to-night! As it is, we have a 
comfortable little home.”’ 

Though we had no work, we lived on at our 
cottage and were not greatly troubled. Neither 
Nat nor I was accustomed to farm work, and we 
did not greatly like such labor; still, we ‘hired 


pleasure in it; I think that we all enjoyed it 
better than going to so many ‘shows,’ as had 
been our custom in the village. It was cozy 
home-life. Previously I had never seemed to 
have any time to read. 
| Here we had no rent to pay, and Nat and I 
worked only enough to earn the necessities of life. 
The lake abounded in pickerel, and after January 
| we often caught a mess through the ice. 


After the spring opened, Nat and Jimmy struck 





bles, as well as sweet corn, beans, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, melons, strawberries and potatoes. 
For two months we worked very diligently. The 
labor was hard, but there was a kind of homely 
pleasure in it, such as one never feels in factory 
work. Tilling the ground appears the natural 
| occupation of human beings, and I believe that it 
is best for every family to have a plot of land of 
its own. 

Nat and I even searched the borders of the 
highway for small apple-trees to set out on our 
new ranch, which we afterward grafted with good 
fruit. We also procured a quantity of old pipe 
from one of the burned factories, and laid an 
aqueduct from a spring a hundred vards distant, 
up the old pasture-side, bringing the water to a 
little fountain basin in our vard. Some of our 
friends were much surprised, on visiting us in 
June, to find that we had a fountain jet playing in 
front of our cottage. 

At the time I write this report we have half an 
acre of potatoes growing, a fine plot of sweet corn, 
a regiment of pole beans, and nearly half an acre 
more of garden vegetables, cucumbers, melons, 
tomatoes, etc. Helen and Kate have almost a 
hundred chickens. We hope for a fair harvest; 
and although as yet times are not much improved, 
and there bids fair to be little of steady work at 
the village during this year, we still feel quite 
prosperous. 

We have spent none of our savings thus far, 
and have even added five dollars to them. Best 
of all, we have had a tremendously good time! 
I think that I never enjoyed myself half as well 
in my whole life before as I have this spring and 
summer. The change has agreed with my health, 
too; I have not been so well before for many 
years. It is good for all of us. 

I cannot help smiling a little sometimes, though 
somewhat sadly, when I go down to the village 
and hear my old neighbors and fellow-employés 
talk. They are in a bad way. Many of them 
are much burdened with debt. They look care- 
worn, and have grown quite savage waiting for 
better times. 

They argue that the government ought to 
furnish them with work, and utter the most bitter 
anathemas against Congress and all wealthy men. 
One of them has actually gone to join Coxey’s 
army. I can see, too, that but for our little ranch 
up the lake, I should have been in the same evil 
straits —cursing the government, perhaps, and 
ready to do something desperate. 

But I say to them now, “Gentlemen, what you 
all need is a Hard-Times Refuge. Come up and 
see us, and see how nicely we are fixed.”’ 

Some of them get angry with me. “Oh, you 
happened to stumble on that!'’ they exclaim. 
‘But that was one chance in a hundred. We 
couldn't all do that. Not one in a hundred of us 
could find such a place.” They have no patience 
with me. 

I thought that I would look about a littie and 
see whether or not there were similar opportunities 

| for employés. Sol have been up and down the 
lake and along the river below the village, and 
also along five highways which lead into it. 
| Within a radius of from three to four miles of the 
| factories, on all sides, I have found over seventy 
places where for not much, if any, more than Nat 


out” with Bennett and other farmers in the vicinity | a bargain with Farmer Penley to tap the maples | and I expended land can be bought, and similar 


for a day’s work occasionally, and took our pay 


in milk,- butter, and other needed 
provisions. 

Thus we floated along through the fall, and 
neither ran in debt nor drew our savings from the 
bank. At odd hours we cleared up our two acres 
of waste land and prepared it for gardening the 
following spring. We also purchased, by labor, 
half-a-dozen barn-fowls and built a ‘“‘hennery”’ 


potatoes 


| for them, chiefly from pine, which we cut and 


split on our own land. 

Toward winter we contracted with Farmer 
Bennett to cut twenty cords of wood for him in 
exchange for another acre of the pasture land ad- 


| joining ours; and in addition we were to have the 


tops of the trees and all branches under three 
inches in diameter, for fuel. 

Cutting and splitting the wood proved hard 
work; but as we had taken it to do by the job, we 
gave ourselves an occasional breathing spell. In 
that way we not only acquired another acre of 
ground, but secured a year’s fire-wood. : 

We already had a small cooking-stove in our 


in the lot north of our ranch, and give him one- 
| fourth of the syrup and sugar which they made 
| as a royalty. The old man kindly allowed them 
the use of a hundred cedar sap-buckets and a 
boiling-pan which he had on hand. 
| This was great fun for the boys—and the girls, 
|too. In fact, we immediately found ourselves in 
la considerable syrup-making business, which 
| was carried on for eighteen or twenty days. Nat 
|}and Edith had their acquaintances with them 
from the village very frequently during March, 
|and the quantity of syrup and sugar consumed 
| was somewhat startling. 

There were jolly times at the ranch nearly every 
evening. Nevertheless, Nat sold more than forty 
gallons of maple syrup in the village that spring, 
at an average price of a dollar a gallon—enough 
to pay for a modest outfit of spring clothing. 

As soon as the spring opened we found our- 
| selves very busy with our land. On application 
| to our representative in Congress, a quantity of 
| garden seeds were forwarded to us from the 
Agricultural Department at Washington. Seed 





little homesteads established. 

I have also found eight old farms, containing 
from fifty to a hundred acres of land, valued 
at from four to eight hundred dollars each. But 
of course a factory operative does not require a 
farm of a hundred acres. 

From three to ten acres is sufficient for his 
small homestead. If eight or ten families should 
combine to purchase such a farm of seventy acres, 
for example, at six hundred dollars, and then 
divide the land, each family would have a little 
estate of its own at a low price, where an inexpen- 
sive cot could be built much as we built ours. 

I am convinced, from my experience, that 
opportunities exist around every manufacturing 
| town and village where most of the operatives 
could own little homesteads. 

The operative does not wish to become a farmer 
in the full sense of the word. He obtains better 

wages for himself and family in the factory, when 
times are good. What he needs is a Hard-Times 
Refuge, for ‘‘bad times’’ are almost certain to 
succeed ‘‘good times.’’ There will come intervals 
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of six months, a year, or two years when there 
will be little or no work for him. 
If then he has a little homestead, all his own, 
where he pays no rent and can cultivate enough 
to support himself and family, he can retreat to 
it, take life easily, have a good time, and wait 
composedly till there is again a demand for his 
labor at good wages. He will not be obliged to 
“join Coxey’s army,’’ but can live at home, like | 
a landowner, and snap his fingers at hard times. | 
For my own part, I have enjoyed life so well at 
our-ranch this summer that I shall almost feel | 
sorry to go back to work in the factory again. 


WALTER Drxon. 
The End. 





~~ e—__— 


AN OLD WOMAN SINGING 


Never have I heard in song 
Sweetness and sorrow so prolong 
Their being—as hushed music rings 
Along vibrating silver strings— 

8 when, with all her eighty years, 
With all her fires long quenched in tears, 
A little woman, with a loo 
Like some flower folded in a book, 
Lifted a thin end piping tone, 

And like the sparrow made her moan, | 
—— that another heard, | 
And sang till all her soul was stirred. 


Selected. —Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


——— 


A MATTER OF PREJUDICE. | 


The strange Result of disturbing Madame Carambeau. 


Madame Carambeau wanted it strictly under- 
stood that she was not to be disturbed by Gustave’s | 
birthday party. They carried her big rocking- | 
chair from the back gallery, that looked out upon | 
the garden where the children were going to play, 
around to the front gallery, which closely faced 
the green levee bank and the Mississippi coursing 
almost flush with the top of it. 

The house—an old Spanish one, broad, low and | 
completely encircled by a wide gallery—was far | 
down in the French quarter of New Orleans. It 
stood upon a square of ground that was covered 
thick with a semi-tropical growth of plants and | 
flowers. An impenetrable board fence, edged with 
a formidable row of iron spikes, shielded the 
garden from the prying glances of the occasional 
passer-by. ° 

Madame Carambeau’s widowed daughter, 
Madame Cécile Lalonde, lived with her. This 
annual party, given to her little son, Gustave, was 
the one defiant act of Madame Lalonde’s existence. 
She persisted in it, to her own astonishment and 
the wonder of those who knew her and her 
mother. 

For old Madame Carambeau was a woman of 
many prejudices—so many, in fact, that it would 
be difficult to name them all. She detested dogs, 
cats, organ-grinders, white servants and children’s 
noises. She despised Americans, Germans and 
all people of a different faith from herown. Any- 
thing not French had, in her opinion, little right 
to existence. : 

She bad not spoken to her son Henri for ten 
years ‘because he had married an American girl 
from Prytania Street. She would not permit 
green tea to be introduced into her house, and 
those who could not or would not drink coffee 
might drink tisane of fleur de Laurier for all she 
cared. 

Nevertheless, the children seemed to be having 
it all their own way that day, and the organ- 
grinders were let loose. Old madame, in her 
retired corner, could hear the screams, the laugh 
ter and the music far more distinctly than she 
liked. She rocked herself noisily, and hummed 
**Partant pour la Syrie.”’ 

She was straight and slender. Her hair was 
white, and she wore it in puffs on the temples. 
Her skin was fair, and her eyes blue and cold. 

Suddenly she became aware that footsteps were 
approaching, and threatening to invade her 
privacy—not only footsteps, but screams! Then 
two little children, one in hot pursuit of the other, 
darted wildly around the corner near which she 
sat. r 

The child in advance, a pretty little girl, sprang 
excitedly into Madame Carambeau’s lap, and 
threw her arms convulsively around the old jady’s 
neck. Her companion lightly struck her a “last 
tag,”’ and ran laughing gleefully away. 

The most natural thing for the child to do then 
would have been to wriggle down from madame’s 
lap, without a ‘“‘thank you”’ or a “‘by your leave,” 
after the manner of small and thoughtless chil- 
dren. But she did not do this. She stayed there, 
panting and fluttering, like a frightened bird. 

Madame Was greatly annoyed. She moved as 
if to put the child away from her, and scolded her 
sharply for being boisterous and rude. The little 
one, who did not understand French, was not 
disturbed by the reprimand, and stayed on in 
madame’s lap. She rested her plump little cheek, 
that was hot and flushed, against the soft white 
linen of the old lady’s gown. 

The cheek was very hot and very flushed. It 
was dry, too, and so were the hands. The child’s 
breathing was quick and irregular. Madame 
was not long in detecting these signs of disturb- 
ance. 

Though she was a creature of prejudice, she 
was nevertheless a skilful and accomplished nurse, 
and a connoisseur in all matters pertaining to 
health. She prided herself upon this talent, and 
never lost an opportunity of exercising it. She 
would have treated an organ-grinder with tender 
consideration if one had presented himself in the 
character of an invalid. 

Madame’s manner toward the little one changed 











| immediate! y. Her arms and her lap were at once 


adjusted so as to become the most comfortable of 
resting-places. She rocked very gently to and 
fro. She fanned the child softly with her palm- 
leaf fan, and sang “‘Partant pour la Syrie’’ in a 
low and agreeable tone. 

The child was perfectly content to lie still and 
prattle a little in that language that madame 
thought hideous. But the brown eyes were soon 
swimming in drowsiness, and the little body grew 
heavy with sleep in madame’s clasp. 

When the little girl slept Madame Carambeau 
arose, and treading carefully and deliberately, 
entered her room, that opened near at hand upon 
the gallery. The room was large, airy and 
inviting, with its cool matting upon the floor, and 
its heavy, old, polished mahogany furniture. 
Madame, with the child still in her arms, pulled a 
bell-cord ; then she stood waiting, swaying gently 
back and forth. Presently an old black woman 
answered the summons. She wore gold hoops in 
her ears, and a bright bandanna knotted fantasti- 
cally on her head. 

‘Louise, turn down the bed,” commanded 
madame. ‘Place that small, soft pillow below 
the bolster. Here is a poor little unfortunate 
creature whom Providence must have driven into 
my arms.”’ She laid the child carefully down. 

‘Ah, those Americans! Do they deserve to 
have children? Understanding as little as they 
do how to take care of them!” said madame, while 
Louise was mumbling an accompanying assent 
that would have been unintelligible to any one 
unacquainted with the negro patois. 

“There, you see, Louise, she is burning up,” 
remarked madame; ‘“‘she isconsumed. Unfasten 
the little bodice while I lift her. Ah, talk to me 
of such parents! So stupid as not to perceive a 
fever like that coming on, but must dress their 
child up like a monkey to go play and dance to 
the music of organ-grinders ! 

‘“‘Haven’t you better sense, Louise, than to take 
off a child’s shoe as if you were removing the 
boot from the leg of a cavalry officer ?’’ Madame 
would have required fairy fingers to minister to 
the sick. ‘Now go to Mamazelle Cécile, and tell 
her to send me one of those old, soft, thin night- 
gowns that Gustave wore two summers ago.” 

When the woman retired, madame busied her- 
self with concocting a cooling pitcher of orange- 
flower water, and mixing a fresh supply of eau 
sédative with which agreeably to sponge the little 
invalid. 

Madame Lalonde came herself with the old, soft 
nightgown. She was a pretty, blonde, plump 
little woman, with the deprecatory air of one 
whose will has become flaccid from want of use. 
She was mildly distressed at what her mother had 
done. 

“But, mamma! But, mamma, the child's 
parents will be sending the carriage for her in a 
little while. Really, there was no use. Oh dear! 
ob dear!” 

If the bedpost had spoken to Madame Caram- 
beau, she would have paid more attention, for 


speech from such a source would have been at 
Madame | 


least surprising if not convincing. 
Lalonde did not possess the faculty of either 
surprising or convincing her mother. 

“Yes, the little one will be quite comfortable in 
this,’’ said the old lady, taking the garment from 
her daughter’s irresolute hands. ‘ 

“But, mamma! What shall I say, what shall 
I do when they send? Oh, dear; oh, dear!” 

“That is your business,”’ replied madame, with 
lofty indifference. ‘‘My concern is solely with a 
sick child that happens to be under my roof. I 
think I know my duty at this time of life, Cécile.” 

As Madame Lalonde predicted, the carriage 
soon came, with a stiff English coachman driving 
it; and a red-cheeked Irish nurse-maid seated 
inside. Madame would not even permit the maid 
to see her little charge. She had an original 
theory that the Irish voice is distressing to the 
sick. 

Madame Lalonde sent the girl away witli a long 
letter of explanation that must have satisfied the 
parents; for the child was left undisturbed in 
Madame Carambean’s care. She was a sweet 
child, gentle and affectionate. And, though she 
cried and fretted a little throughout the night for 
her mother, she seemed, after all, to take kindly 
to madame’s gentle nursing. It was not much of 
a fever that afflicted her, and after two days she 
was well enough to be sent back to her parents. 

Madame, in all her varied experience with the 


sick, had never before nursed so objectionable a | 


character as an American child. But the trouble 
was that after the little one went away, she could 
think of nothing really objectionable against her 
except the accident of her birth, which was, after 
all, her misfortune; and her ignorance of the 
French language, which was not her fault. 

But the touch of the caressing baby arms; the 
pressure of the soft little body in the night; the 


sprouted again, and with it, Mistrust and Dissat- 
isfaction. Then from thé heart of the seed, and 
amid the shoots of Doubt and Misgiving, came 
the flower of Trath. It was a very beautiful 
flower, and it bloomed on Christmas morning. 

As Madame Carambean and her daughter were 
about to enter her carriage on that Christmas 
morning, to be driven to church, the old lady 
stopped to give an order to her black coachman, 
Frangois. Francois had been driving these ladies 
every Sunday morning to the French Cathedral 
for so many years—he had forgotten exactly how 
many, but ever since he had entered their service, 
when Madame Lalonde was a little girl. His 
astonishment may therefore be imagined when 
Madame Carambeau said to him: 

“Francois, to-day you will drive us to one of 
the American churches.” 

‘*Plait-il, madame?’’ the negro stammered, 
doubting. the evidence of his hearing. 

“I say, you will drive us to one of the American 
churches. Any one of them,” she added, with a 
sweep of the hand. ‘I suppose they are all 
alike,” and she followed her daughter into the 
carriage. 

Madame Lalonde’s surprise and agitation were 
painful to see, and they deprived her of the ability 

to question, even if she had possessed the courage 
| to do so. 

Frangois, left to his fancy, drove them to St. 
Patrick’s Church on Camp street. Madame 
Lalonde looked and felt like the proverbial fish 
out of its element as they entered the edifice. 
Madame Carambeau, on the contrary, looked as 
if she had been attending St. Patrick’s Church all 
her life. She sat with unruffled calm through the 
long service and through a lengthy English 
sermon, of which she did not understand a word. 

When the mass was ended and they were about 
| to enter the carriage again, Madame Carambeau 
| turned, as she had done before, to the coachman. 

“Francois,” she said coolly, ‘‘you will now 
drive us to the residence of my son, M. Henri 
Carambeau. No doubt Mamzelle Cécile can 
inform you where it is,” she added, with a 
sharply penetrating glance that caused Madame 
Lalonde to wince. 

Yes, her daughter Cécile knew, and so did 
Frangois, for that matter. They drove out St. 
Charles Avenue—very far out. It was like a 
strange city to old madame, who had not been in 
the American quarter since the town had taken 
on this new and splendid growth. 

The morning was a delicious one, soft and 
mild; and the roses were all in bloom. They 
were not hidden behind spiked fences. Madame 
appeared not to notice them, or the beautiful and 
striking residences that lined the avenue along 
which they drove. She held a bottle of smelling- 
salts to her nostrils, as though she were passing 
through the most unsavory instead of the most 
beautiful quarter of New Orleans. 

Henri’s house was a very modern and very 
handsome one, standing a little distance away 
from the street. A well-kept lawn, studded with 
rare and charming plants, surrounded it. The 
ladies, dismounting, rang the bell, and stood out 
upon the banquette, waiting for the iron gate to be 
| opened. 

A white maid-servant admitted them. Madame 
| did not seem to mind. She handed her a card 
with all proper ceremony, and followed with her 
daughter to the house. 
Not once did she show a sign of weakness; not 
even when her son, Henri, came and took her in 
| his arms and sobbed and wept upon her neck as 
| only a warm-hearted Creole could. He was a 
big, good-looking, honest-faced man, with tender 
| brown eyes like his dead father’s and a firm 
| mouth like his mother’s. 
Young Mrs. Carambeau came, too, her sweet, 
fresh face transfigured with happiness. She led 
| by the hand her little daughter, the ‘American 
child” whom madame had nursed so tenderly a 
month before, never suspecting the little one to be 
other than an alien to her. 

‘““What a lucky chance was that fever! Whata 
happy accident!’’ gurgled Madame Lalonde. 

“Cécile, it was no accident, I tell you; it was 
Providence,’’ spoke madame, reprovingly, and no 
| one contradicted her. 

They all drove back together to eat Christmas 
dinner in the old house by the river. Madame 
held her little granddaughter upon her lap; her 
| son Henri sat facing her, and beside her was her 
| daughter-in-law. 

Henri sat back in the carriage and could not 











speak. His souk was possessed by a pathetic joy | 
that would not admit of speech. He was going | 
back again to the home where he was born, after | 
| a banishment of ten long years. 

| He would hear again the water beat against the 

| green levee-bank with a sound that was not quite 
| like any other that he could remember. He would 


| Sit within the sweet and solemn shadow of the | 





tated a little. ‘It—it was Henri who would not 
permit it.’’ 

“That is nothing,’”’ replied madame, amiably, 
drawing the child close to her. “Her grand- 
mother will teach her French; and she will teach 
her grandmother English. You see, I have no 
prejudices. I am not like my son. Henri was 
always a stubborn boy. Heaven only knows how 
he came by such a character!” 

Kate Cuopin. 


* 
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EBEN HADLEY’S AUCTION. 


‘Jim Bradley’s going to have an auction 
Friday.” 

“Shall you go?” asked the school-teacher. 

Mr. Jepson looked at his wife and chuckled. 

“Well,” he said, “if mother wants to go I'll 
take her.”’ 

“You know very well that I'll not go a step,” 
replied Mrs. Jepson, sharply. 

Her husband laughed aloud. 

“You can laugh if you want to, David Jepson! 
But I said ten years ago, when we bought that 
chest of drawers at Eben Hadley’s sale, that I’d 
never go to another while I lived, and I never 
will.” 

“Come, ma,’’ said Mr. Jepson, a little quizzi- 
cally, ‘tell the teacher about that bureau. He 
wants to hear about it—don’t you, Mr. Hooper?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well, it was like this,” said Mrs. Jepson, 
laughing a little. ‘I always admired that chest 
of drawers when it belonged to Sally Hadley, and 
when the Hadleys gave out that they were going 
to sell off everything and move out to California, 
I made up my mind that I’d have that bureau. 
The sale begun at ten o’clock, and there was so 
much to sell that the bureau wasn’t put up until 
after the big free dinner the Hadleys had got up. 

“The bureau was put up right after dinner. I 
thought it would go for something between 
twenty-five and thirty dollars, and I had -forty 
dollars.of my butter and eggs money in my 
pocket. 

“Somebody started the bureau at five dollars, 
and the auctioneer made all sorts of fun of the 
offer; and he just pooh-poohed when some one 
else raised the bid to ten dollars. 

“*Who’'ll say fifteen, just as a mere starter?’ 
says he, and I nodded my head. 

***Now who'll make it twenty ?? says he. ‘Do 
I hear a twenty from any one? Who says 
twenty-one ?” 

“He looked at me and I nodded, and then he 
looked over to the other side of the yard, where 
most of the men were standing, and he says: 

** ‘Twenty-one, twenty-one, twenty-one I have; 
do I hear a twenty-two? Gentlemen and ladies, 
this bureau is dirt cheap at fifty dollars. Do I 
hear a twenty-two from any one? Ah, I have it. 
Twenty-two, twenty-two, who says twenty-three ?’ 

“He nodded to me and I nodded ‘yes,’ and then 
he turned to whoever it was bidding against me 
and got twenty-four, and soon as I’d nodded that 
I'd give twenty-five the other bidder raised it to 
twenty-six. That made me angry, and I nodded 
twenty-seven, and then the auctioneer says : 

“*Now who’ll say thirty at a single jump? 
Thirty, thirty, thirty, and thirty I have!’ 

“That raised my dander higher than ever, and 
I was bound I'd have that bureau. I looked 
round, and was glad pa wasn't near to make me 
stop bidding, and when the auctioneer says, 
‘Who'll make it thirty-five ?? I nodded with my 
teeth shut tight together, and those that stood 
near said I paled when the other bidder raised my 
bid to forty dollars, but I didn’t give up. 

“IT knew I’d have to encroach on the money I'd 
laid by for a new black silk, and I did want the 
black silk very much, but I nodded ‘yes’ when 
the auctioneer asked for forty-five dollars. 

**<I’m glad that somebody in this crowd appre- 
ciates the real value of a thing,’ says he. ‘Some- 
body knows that this bureau is a bargain at fifty 
dollars, and fifty dollars I must have for it. Ah, 
fifty I have; who says fifty-five ?° 

‘“‘Now the bureau wasn’t worth any fifty dollars, 
the way second-hand furniture sells, but I was 
bound that I wouldn’t be beaten. I shut my 
teeth harder than ever, and nodded fifty-five. 

‘Well, if you’l) believe me, we run that bureau 
up to ninety-nine dollars! and I said to myself, 
‘I'll make it an even hundred, and then I’ll stop.” 
The other bidder seemed to have come to the 
same conclusion, for when I’d nodded that I'd 
give a hundred dollars my bid wasn’t raised. 

“<«One hundred dollars,’ said the auctioneer, 
‘and sold to this lady over here!’ 

“I felt so weak I could hardly walk, but I went 
up and paid what money I had with me. Then I 
started to hunt up pa, to tell him what I'd done 
and have him take me home, I felt so bad. I saw 
him standing out by our wagon, and when I got 





tones of the voice, and the feeling of the hot lips | deep and overhanging roof; and roam through | near I saw that he was angry enough, and I 


when the child kissed her, believing herself to be the wild, rich solitude of the old garden, where he | didn’t blame him a bit. 


with her mother, were impressions that had sunk 
through the crust of madame’s prejudice. and 
reached her heart. 


| had played his pranks of boyhood and dreamed 


|his dreams of youth. He would listen to his | 
mother’s voice calling him, ‘‘mon fils,” as it had | 


I aint any humbler- 
spirited than most women, but says I, meek 
enough : 

*<I’m sorry I did it, pa, but I just couldn’t give 


She often walked the length of the gallery, | always done before that day he had had to choose | up to that other bidder.’ 


looking out across the wide, majestic river. 
Sometimes she trod the mazes of her garden when 
the solitude was almost that of a tropical jungle. 
It was during such moments that the seed began 
to work in her soul—the seed planted by the 
innocent and undesigning hands of a little child. 
The first shoot that it sent forth was Doubt. 
Madame plucked it away once or twice. But it 


| between mother and wife. No; he could not | 
speak. | 
| But his wife chatted much and pleasantly—in a | 
French, however, that must have been trying to | 
old madame to listen to. 

“T am so sorry, ma mére,”’ she said, ‘that our | 
bo one does not speak French. It is not my | 
fault, 1 assure you,”’ and she flushed and hesi- | 


‘«¢That other bidder!” says pa, madder than a 
hornet. ‘Do you know, Elizy Jepson, who that 
other bidder was ?” 

“Why, no; how should I?’ 

‘**I can tell you who it was. It was me/ And 
the next time you intend to bid for a thing you 
better let me know beforehand.’ 


“Well, I was mortified enough! To think of 
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our sitting there bidding against each other like 
that, and running that bureau up to a hundred 
dollars, when we might have had it for twenty- 


five! It put me out so that I said then and there 
that I'd never go to another auction, and I never 
sane vb | 
will. J. L. Harsour. | 
AD ASTRA. 
Out of these cloister days 
Into the wide world go; 
Out of the gray night of the Past, 
Enter the sunrise glow! 
Selected. —Mrs. Frances Laighten Mace. 
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BRODYAGS. 
In Two Parts.— Part II. 


Caught in a Den of Desperate Anarchists. 


The man, so unexpectedly seen, who now 





approached us from the other side of the pond, 
might have been taken for a Kirghiz but for his 
unmistakably European cast of countenance and | 
his manner. He was clad in a kind 
of coarse kalat, and wore trousers 
and under-coat of rudely prepared 
leather. His hat was from plaited 
fibre. His hair had been trimmed, 
and he wore no beard but a mustache. 

He was of good stature, of easy 
bearing, and apparently in the prime 
of life. As he drew near, he scruti- 
nized us closely with keen eyes. 

“Good morning!” said I, in French, 
and he returned the salutation in the 
same language. 

“T trust we do not intrude,” I said. 
“We were in pursuit of a tiger, 
which we started on the other side of 
the mountain. Are you troubled by 
tigers hereabouts?” 

“We see them sometimes,” he re- 
plied. “They have never troubled 
us. Game is so plenty that they are 
not obliged to turn man-eaters, as in 
India. But visitors from the Baikal 
district are not common here,” he 
added. “May I! inquire how you 
crossed the lofty ridge yonder?” 

“We came through it, rather than 
over it, by a singular waterway,” 
replied Kolovin. 

“Ah!” exclaimed our new acquaint- 
ance, in a tone which indicated sur- 
prise and annoyance. 

“It is a marvellous illustration of 
the long-continued action of water, 
in the geological sense,” I observed. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the stran- 
ger, as if not inclined to say more of 
it. “As to the tigers,” he continued, 
lightly, “they have sometimes taken 
our fowls.” 

“Your fowls! Then there is a set- 
tlement near by?” I inquired. 

“Yes, we are settlers; a small set- 
tlement, I may say.” 

“In that case, perhaps it will be 
possible for us to obtain food,” Kolo- 
vin observed. ‘We have come much 
farther from our camp than we 
intended — fifteen versts, at least, 
through a rough sort of country.” 

The stranger seemed disconcerted. 
“We have never entertained travel 
lers,” he said. “Our mode of life is 
very primitive, and our provisions 
scanty.” 

“We should be content with very 
little,” replied Kolovin, who saw that the man 
wavered. ‘We should give you no trouble.” 

The stranger still hesitated, as if weighing grave 
chances. Then he appeared suddenly to take his 
resolution, and replied very politely that we should 
be supplied. “The distance is a mile or more,” he 
continued. “I at first doubted whether it was 
worth your while to come so far.” 

We assured him that we should not mind the 
distance. Indeed, our curiosity was strongly 
excited; we wished to learn something more of 
these people, although I had a presentiment that it 
would be more prudent to take leave at once. 

Naturally, after making such a request of a 
stranger and accepting his hospitality, we told him 
who we were and what our business was. To this 
he responded by begging us to do him the great 
honor of addressing him as Monsieur Bourt. Bourt 
is a Siberian word for a beehive. 

Following the lead of “Monsieur Bourt,” we 
came at length upon five small cabins, built of 
pine logs, thatched with straw and boughs. 
Beyond them were plots of cleared ground along 
the meadow, where grain of some kind, potatoes 
and other vegetables were growing. 

Monsieur Bourt led the way to one of the log 
houses and invited us to enter, while he should 
announce our arrival to his fellow-settlers and 
make some provision for our entertainment. It 
was plain, however, that our arrival was known 
already ; for although no one came to welcome us, 
we saw persons peering out from the deep shadow 
of several window-holes of the log houses. 

We sat on a bench inside the house, not at all at 
our ease. Outside, the voices of several persons 
could be heard, conversing in tones cautiously 
suppressed, yet betraying excitement. A child 
suddenly cried out sharply, as if in terror. 

At length Monsieur Bourt returned, accompanied 
by a young man dressed in rude leather, very tall, 
and of a mien which suggested early military 
training. He was introduced to us as Monsieur 
Vedro—another curious name, I thought, since the 
word vedro is a common term in Russian liquid 
measure. 

Monsieur Vedro, like Monsieur Bourt, spoke 
French fluently. He professed interest in the 
tiger, and led us to speak again of our passage 
through the water-caves. I perceived that he was 
observing us searchingly, and felt a little uncom- 
fortable. 

Monsieur Vedro informed us that the “settlers” 
numbered about twenty persons; that they had 








first come to the locality in the year 1887; that they | 
owned goats and several kine, but that their chief 
dependence was their poultry—some four hundred 
fowls. 

“Where did you get your stock?” asked Kolovin. 

“From down yonder,” Monsieur Vedro replied, 
indefinitely, with a wave of his hand toward the 
Mongolian frontier. | 

He was much interested in our carbines and | 
cartridges, and inquired whether the Russian 
soldiers were still armed with the Berdan rifle. 

“T have one of the old pattern,” he said, “but my 
cartridges were expended long ago.” 

Despite his fluent use of the French language, 
I felt sure that Vedro was either a Russian or a 
Pole, and probably a political convict. 

A little later a person whom I knew at a glance 
to be French entered the house, bearing a large 
wooden tray on which were two well-roasted 
chickens. Following him came a boy, who was 
curiously clad in dingy leathern trousers and 
sleeveless jacket of the same material, and who 
bore a tray of steaming potatoes, and another 
containing stewed berries. Monsieur Vedro ad- 
dressed the man as Dessiatin and the boy as Roquel. 

Monsieur Bourt reéntered, and we four sat down 











The Obstruction in the Passageway. 


at a rude table on two benches drawn up on oppo- 
site sides. There was but one knife, and that a 
kind of dagger rather than a carving-knife; but the | 
boy brought us each a fork, fashioned from the leg. | 
bone of some animal. Water was set on the table | 
in small wooden bowls, and afterward brick tea 
was served to us, steaming hot, in little bowls of 
coarse earthenware. As a dessert, a small wicker 
basket of Siberian cedar nuts was brought in, 
which we sat cracking and eating as we conversed 
for an hour or more. 

The afternoon was then well advanced, and we 
rose to take leave of our singular hosts, thanking | 
them heartily for their kindness; but Monsieur | 
Bourt interposed, saying it was impossible for us | 
to return that night. 

“You would scarcely reach the passage of the | 
water-caves at nightfall,” he said. “No one can 
take that path in the dark.” 

It was my opinion that we might have passed 
through the caves before dark, but the evening 
would certainly have been far advanced before we 
reached our camp; and considering that we had 
seen a tiger on our way, the invitation to pass the 
night with the settlers seemed opportune. 

I felt a misgiving that these strange people were, 
perhaps, more to be feared than the tiger; but we 
accepted the invitation to remain their guests until 
the next day. 

Two other men, who looked like Germans, joined 
us after dinner. Monsieur Bourt called them 
Vischer and Schmidt. I conjectured that both were | 
Anarchists or Nihilists. Neither spoke French 
fluently, and they did not join freely in our conver- 
sation. 

The evening was warm; the light lingered long 
in the northwest. The boy had set a curious lamp, 
consisting of a wooden bow] of fat with a floating 
wick, on the table indoors. Monsieur Bourt, how- 
ever, placed the benches outside the house door, 
and Kolovin was able to offer our hosts cigars from | 
his case. 

The eagerness with which these were accepted 
gave good earnest to Monsieur Vedro’s remark 
that they had not seen a cigar in five years. 

We felt a curious uneasiness when at length the 
house door was shut and we lay down on a bunk 
behind the structure, where Monsieur Bourt had 
signified that we were to sleep. 

“A very queer adventure, this,” Kolovin whis- 
pered to me. 

“Queer, indeed!” I replied. 

My companion tried the lock of his carbine and 











him if he fancied that they meant any serious 
mischief toward us.” 

“Who knows?” he replied. 

“What would you do in their place, Moran?” he 
continued. “Suppose we were living here, with 
wives and children. Suppose two strangers, in the 
Russian service, too; came stumbling on us, and we 
knew that betrayal meant re-imprisonment and 
lifelong separation! Should we put those two 
strangers out of the way? We should shrink 
from such a crime, but when we thought of 
our children, should we steel our hearts and 
shoot?” 

“Let us hope not,” I replied. 

“I¢ will be safer for one of us to keep awake,” 
said Kolovin. “Go to sleep, old fellow. I will 
rouse you later.” 

He watched while I slept, and called me at 
shortly after two o’clock. We had not been 
disturbed. Thence on till daylight I heard dogs 
barking at intervals, and just at dawn, I distin 
guished sounds which led me to think that several 
men were walking quickly past the log house. But 
so far as any mischief to us was concerned, we 
might both have slept in safety. 

At seven o’clock Desgiatin knocked 

at our door and brought us breakfast, 

consisting of eggs, baked potatoes, a 

hot muffin made of coarse, dark meal, 

* not unpalata. 

ble, brewed apparently from scorched 
rye or barley, but without sugar. 

Shortly after Monsieur Bourt 
looked in upon us. His manner was 
even more observant than on the 
previous evening, and certainly not 
cordial or friendly. Yet when we 
rose to take our leave, thanking him 
heartily for his kindness, he again, 
for some reason, delayed our depart 
ure, urging us not to make haste. 

“Come and see my workshop,” he 
concluded. 

His workshop was a log house, 
standing apart; and I had no sooner 
entered it than I perceived evidences 
that our host understood chemistry. 


and a sort of “coffee, 


The sulphur had been obtained from 
a hot spring about forty versts dis 
tant, among the mountains, and the 
charcoal had been burned from alder 
fagots. 

“But where did you get 
nitre?” Kolovin inquired. 

“Ah, that is my secret,” Monsieur 
Bourt replied, with a rather hard 
smile. “I confess that my supply 
of that is scanty.” 

Several large, rude earthen jars, 
set apparently to drip their contents, 
one into another, on the side of the 
workshop, added to a rather peculiar 
odor, led me to surmise that our host 
was also attempting the manufacture 
of nitro-glycerine. Knowing some 
thing of the vicissitudes of such 
chemistry, I remained inside no 
longer than courtesy required. 


your 


detained till almost eleven o'clock, 
when Monsieur Bourt, with a sem- 
blance of kindliness, offered to accom. 
pany us and point out the way as far 
as the entrance to the water-caves. 
We bad not seen Monsieur Vedro 
that morning, nor Madame Bourt. 
Our route, returning, led first up 
the pine slope, then past the gravel 
hills and the three small lakes, a 
distance of two miles or more, to the point where 
the brook began to wind through the caverns. 
Here we said good-by to our conductor, again 
thanking him. To me, at least, it was a relief to be 


| rid of him and his surveillance. 


We entered the chasm and went down from one 
chamber to another for half a mile or more, when 
suddenly we heard an explosion somewhere ahead, 
which perceptibly jarred the masses of rock about 
us. 

“Great heavens!" Kolovin exclaimed. “What was 
that?” 

“Some treachery is on foot! 
I exclaimed. 

“It will be safer to go on,” said Kolovin. 
a rush through and out!” 

Weranon. An odor of suffocating gases met us, 
diffused through the chambers, some of which, 


Shall we go back?” 


“Make 


hereabouts, were not as dark as the others, and had | 


larger openings overhead. In one of these we 


came into dense smoke, and saw several scattered | 


bits of fibre still on fire. 

“The explosion must have been here!” Kolovin 
muttered. “Look at the gravel and stones, blown 
all about!” 

Glancing about and upward, we stole through the 
chamber, nervously gripping our carbines, and 
had scarcely emerged through the narrow aperture 
into the cave next below, when | caught sight of 
our Cossack sergeant, Sorkas. 
with rifle raised, on the point of shooting at us. 
Fortunately he recognized me even before I 
shouted “Hold!” and lowered his piece, with an 
exclamation of astonishment. 

“Was it you, Sorkas, who fired a moment ago?” 
cried Kolovin. 

“Fired? No, Barin. 
Cossack. 

As he spoke I saw that one of the soldiers, 
Tchem-a-boi by name, lay outstretched on the 
pebbles, mangled and dead. 

“Who has done this, Sorkas?” cried Kolovin, 
sternly. ; 

“God knows,” he replied, sullenly. 

“T thought you might have lost your way, Barin, 
since you did not return last night,” he continued; 
“and this morning I came out with Tchem.a-boi to 
look for you.” 

He went on to tell us that they had come up the 
glen, seeing our tracks in the bed of the brook at 
intervals. At last he traced us to where we had 
entered the caves, and followed in, as far as the 
place where we now were. Here they had found 


Was it you?” replied the 


With some pride he showed us gun- | 
powder which he had manufactured. | 


On one pretext or another we were | 


He was standing | 
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narrow turn of the passage, looking as if latel 
placed there. After some hesitation they set about 
removing it, but had barely done go, after som 
hard work, and entered the chamber above, wher 
something like a bomb was thrown down the rift 
overhead. It exploded at once. 

Sorkas had time to leap backward around the 
turn of the passage, but Tchem-a-boi, who was in 
advance of him, had been killed. So violent was 
the explosion that the soldier’s rifle was broken in 
two and the barrel bent. 

“Poor fellow!” muttered Kolovin. “That bomb 
was meant for us, Moran. An Anarchist trick! 
Let us get away from this place, and quickly.” 

Without further delay we left the waterway, 
gained the cover of the pines in the glen below, 
and returned to our camp on the Iicha. Later in 
the day the body of Tchem-a-boi was recovered by 
his comrades and buried. 

There could be no doubt that “Monsieur Bourt” 
and “Monsieur Vedro” had planned to murder us, 
and that the obstruction had been placed in the 
cave in order that we might be delayed there and 
opportunity given to drop the explosive near us. 

We had not sufficient foree to attack the brod 

yags, even had we been so disposed. Mention was 
necessarily made of the incident in our report, and 
in consequence of it a detachment penetrated to 
the brodyag stronghold a few weeks later. The 
soldiers found it deserted. 
_ For my own part I was much inclined to some 
apology for these poor people. Neither Kolovin 
nor I had the least intention of betraying them. 
But for their readiness to take our lives in a 
cowardly manner they would have had our sym 
pathy. 

It is this atrocious penchant for murder which 
goes far to place both Nihilistand Anarchist beyond 
the pale of human sympathy. We can pity their 
misfortunes, but the abnormal thirst for 
which they display compels us to treat them as 
wild beasts. 


blood 


AUGUSTINE MORAN. 
| The End. 
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AT THE FOOT OF MONT VENTOUX. 


The Southerners of France, and their queer Ways 


A few years ago I was invited to visit friends 
who reside at Cour, a quaint old town midway 
between Orange and Avignon, in the Department 
of Vaucluse. I had often desired to visit the Midi, 
as southern France is called, for I had many 
acquaintances there, and was familiar with the 
character of the people whom I was now to meet 
at home. 

The Méridionaux, as these southerners of France 
are called, are as much unlike other French people 
in disposition, customs and manners as if they 
belonged to another nation. In an especial way 
they are charming and hospitable to strangers, 
besides being fanciful or imaginative to an aston 

| ishing degree. 

In the midst of the white, level country thet 
borders the Rhone rises the pride and boast of the 
Midi—Le Mont Ventoux, too seldom seen by Amer- 
ican tourists, and which they would do well to 
visit. 

Mont Ventoux is remarkable for the many 
different aspects it presents during the day. In 
the early morning it appears enveloped in a veil 
of brilliant white mist. One by one purple and 
rosy shadows creep up its sides, and slowly a 
complete transformation passes over it, till you are 
| bewildered and fascinated by the rainbow bright 

ness of the gorgeous mountain of color that rises 
as by enchantment from the radiant whiteness of 
the light at its base. 

At sunset it undergoes yet another change, as 
beautiful as at noonday, and you gaze in rapturous 
wonder as the most delicate shades of palest yellow 
glide into deepest orange. Then slowly Mont 
Ventoux fades away from sight, as the evening 
star appears above it and the darkness of night 
advances, 

The Méridionaux possess, as I have said, the 
kindest hearts and the most jovial disposition, 
while the most trivial circumstance becomes of 
great importance when seen through their magni 
fying eyes. 

It is exceedingly amusing to listen to their won 
derful stories of adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes which never happened except in their 
own easily excited imaginations. They invent 
as they proceed in their story, and become so 
animated, so enamored with their own fabrication 
that, once arrived at the end, they positively 
believe all they have related. 

In Paris I once had the pleasure of receiving a 
call from a gentleman who was known to be a 
celebrated story-teller. Happening to notice a few 
sprigs of mimosa in a vase by my side, he asked if 
I was fond of that flower. Upon my answering 
that I admired it so much that I could never have 
enough of its feathery lightness about me, he 
offered, in the most serious manner, to send me 
immediately on his return to the Midi, not merely 
a box of these flowers, but a large packing case 
| that would contain an entire shrub, a tree—four 
trees. I should be able to fill the entire house with 
immense branches, and share the rest with all my 
friends! 

I was delighted, of course, and profuse in my 
thanks. I fully expected to receive several mimosa 
trees by express in due time. But it was a 
Méridional who had promised to send them to me, 
and I never received the fragrant offering. 

Perhaps the most remarkable stories they tell 
are those in relation to their favorite pastime, 
hunting, of which they are passionately fond. 
| Game is far from being plentiful.in the Midi, yet 
to hear them relate their exploits, you would 
imagine that they hunt the tiger in their grass plots 
and the giraffe in their gardens. Of course the 
myth is not destitute of all foundation, though the 
tiger may have been only a butterfly, and the 
giraffe the hunter’s own cap tossed into the air, 
and torn to pieces by the discharge of his gun. 

I was once invited to assist at a quail hunt, given 
in my honor by one of the principal members of a 
late French Ministry, who was then only-a senator. 
Great preparations had been made for the occasion, 
and noted people of society at Cour were invited 
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to participate in the festivity, which was to be | Their feet are entangled ‘in the net, and they share | to the question of cheaper postage. It is not likely | European has over the American farmer in this 


“the event of the season.” | the fate of their unfortunate kind. 
I was not particularly desirous to accept the| They are blinded in order to make them remain | 
invitation, for I do not take pleasure in killing | quiet, and not beat themselves to death against | 
harmless little creatures, or in seeing them killed, | the wires. of their: prison. There they huddle | 
simply to display a man’s skill with a gun. It | together, and call plaintively day and night, as | 
seems to me downright cruelty and cowardice. | though for deliverance, to‘ their friends passing in | 
But upon being assured that my nerves would not | the air above. 
A few days later another hunting party was | 


|that the five-cent rates will be changed, but 


eventually the limit of weight on foreign letters 
may be raised to one ounce, as at present on 
domestic letters in this country. The admission 
to the mails of small parcels, other than trade 
samples of no value, is another subject which will 
be discussed. 

In most reforms in the postal service the United 




















Brisetout. 


be overshocked, and that it would be a sight in a | 
thousand, I allowed myself to be persuaded, and 
accepted. 

The party consisted of ten hunters and as many 
ladies, who were to accompany the gentlemen as 
admiring spectators. When all were assembled 
at the rendez-vous de chasse, in the garden, under 
an awning of grape-vines, and the health of the 
brave hunters had been drunk, the signal was 
given, and we set out, as I supposed, for a tong 
walk through the fields in search of the birds. 

I noticed that the hunters were attired in very 
heavy linen hunting costumes, with leather 
gaiters reaching high above the knee. Each of 
them carried an immense game-bag slung over his 
shotilder, and in his hand his biggest gun. Each 
had his best-trained dogs following close at his 
heels, 

Senator G.’s dog particularly attracted my 
attention by his gigantic build and the width of 
his ferocious jaws. I was curious to know the 
name of this formidable animal, which was led 
cautiously by an iron chain. The name was in 
perfect harmony with his appearance—Brisetout 
—which may be translated by Smash-all; and 
indeed, the dog could have broken down every- 
thing in his way, if he had wished. Poor little 
tender quail—how I pitied them! 

Instead of taking a long, tedious tramp, our 
party proceeded only as far as behind the ‘house. 
There the ten hunters, wearing a most serious 
expression, posted themselves in martial array, 
forming a half-circle, each with his big dog beside 
him, ready to spring upon the game. 

All was in readiness. The guns were cocked, 
though no quail were visible, when suddenly 
a huntsman whom I had not noticed stepped 
quickly forward, and opening the door of a very 
small cage which he held in his band, let out one 
quail. It scarcely had time to spread its little 
gray wings to freedom before ten discharges of 
powder and shot thundered forth from the ten 
guns, and laid the poor, quivering bird a tiny, 
bleeding thing, dead on the grass. 

Ten growling monsters of dogs immediately 
rushed forward, each disputing the right to seize 
the bird for his own master; but ten hunters, ten 
guns and ten dogs had so entirely annihilated 
the small bird kind that nothing remained of it 
but a little pile of spotted feathers, of which each 
dog took his share. Brisetout, being the largest 
and strongest, managed to bring back to his 
master a few more feathers than the invited dogs 
to theirs. 

Another bird was liberated, and the perform- 
ance was continued for an hour, until a large 
number of quail had been shot down. After this 
each hunter warmly congratulated his neighbor 
upon his remarkable skill at shooting on the 
wing. 

These quail so cruelly butchered had been | 
caught on the premises. As there are no wild | 





organized as conscientiously as that for quail. | States has led, but in one or two particulars it is 


Even more display was apparent. The hunters behind other nations. For example, we offer no | 


seemed more excited and more boastful of their 
skill, for the game to be hunted down that day 
was the hare. It is as abundant in the Midi as 
quail, say the inhabitants, and marvellous tales 
are related about the habits of this eccentric little 
animal. 

When the hunters returned at night, weary and 
exhausted, from the fields, I felt some curiosity 
to learn the result of their hunt, and asked how 
many hares had been killed. My inquiry created 
much amazement. 

“How many?” they cried. ‘Not one was 
killed, madame, for the simple reason that there is 
but one hare in the whole province! If we killed 
him, we should not be able to hunt the hare 
another year!’ And it is true; there is in the 
entire country but one hare. 

Now and then a few rabbits may be seen 
‘scampering through the vineyards, but 

they hide themselves so deeply in the 
ground that weasels are used to 
drive them out from their holes. 
As weasels are as abundant as 
rabbits are scarce, it is the poor 
weasel that pays the penalty. 
He is slipped into the hunter's 
game-bag, while the impudent 
little rabbit runs off across lots. 

Americans visiting France 
should go and idle away a few 
summer days at the foot of 
Mont Ventoux, watch the rose 
and violet shades creep over it 
out from the white stillness of 
the air around, and listen to the 
wonderful stories and miracu- 
lous adventures of the people. 
Few wild flowers grow there, for 
the soil is not productive of 
them; the song of birds is seldom heard because 
the ‘“hunters’’ shoot nightingales, larks, gold- 
finches and sparrows for the table; but the visitor 
will behold in the Midi many beautiful scenes 
and effects of light and shadow not to be seen 
elsewhere, and never to be forgotten. 

Mary E. PLUMMER CLEMENCEAU. 
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THE BIRDS AT DAYBREAK. 


Selected. —Homer P. Branch, 
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THE POSTAL CONGRESS OF 1897. 

The Congress of the Universal Postal Union, 
which is held once in five years, is to meet in 
Washington in 1897. Although the United States, 
through Postmaster-General Blair, took the initia- 
tive in suggesting the Union in 1862, the Congress 
never has met on the Western Hemisphere, and the 
event is of great interest in postal circles. 

Before the Postal Union was formed, all mail 
passing from one nation to another was opened in 
each intermediate country and redistributed before 
being forwarded to its destination. To-day the 
mail made up in New York city for Turkey goes 
in a closed pouch, which is not opened until its 
ultimate destination is reached, though it passes 
through five countries. 

It is secure from interference; it goes by the 
quickest means of transit; and it follows the 
person addressed all over the world, if necessary. 
All of this service is furnished for a uniform 
charge of five cents for each half-ounce letter. 

Formerly, each nation had its own charges for 
carrying letters, and the total charge to the sender 
was usually the sum of the intermediate charges. 
That is, the charge was proportioned to the 
distance covered and the work done. But under 
the rules of the Postal Union, a letter from New 
York to India costs the sender no more than one 
from New York to London. The actual cost of 
sending the letter the longer distance is paid by 
the nation in which the letter originates. At the 
last Congress, held in Vienna, it was proposed 
that this additional cost be borne by the nations 
through whose hands the letter passes; in other 
words, that nations make no charge for letters in 
transit. This proposition was opposed by some 





| delegates, and action on it was deferred until the 


coming Congress. 

Another important question which the Congress 
will discuss is the suggestion for an international 
postage-stamp of the value of five cents, to be 
recognized as a prepayment of postage from any 
country in the Postal Union to any other country 
in the Union. 

This suggestion was made at the Vienna Con- 
gress by the delegates from the United States, at 


quail in the country, a certain number are brought | the instance of Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 
from other parts of France, their eves are put out, | It would be a great convenience to have such 
and they are placed in cages upon the roofs of the a stamp, especially to correspondents wishing to 
houses, where nets are spread over them. The| prepay a reply from another country; but 


wild quail migrating from one country to winter | changing currency values are an obstacle to its 


| compensation for lost registered matter. The 
| system, it is true, affords a means of tracing 
a letter, and so diminishes the chance that it will 
be stolen, but it also advertises its valuable char- 
acter. With the exception of some of the South 
American republics, the United States is the only 
nation in the Postal Union that does not insure 
registered mail matter for the sender. 

Taken as a whole, however, the postal service 
of the United States is the finest in the world. 
The railway mail car, the ‘‘sea post-office,”’ the 
use of electric cars for carrying mail matter 
in cities, and many other devices for quickening 
the transportation of mails, are the fruit of 
American ideas. The delegates from the thirty- 
eight countries in the Postal Union who will 
attend the Congress of 1897 will no doubt have as 
much to learn from, our methods as they will be 
| able to impart to us. 


* 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 


A shapeless Form through Bintan wave of light 
ate and Horror fi 


swiftly, far from own, 
And where Love ruled the armied angels white 
Dropt his dread spear and climbed t! 


th answered him; “my brother, thou shalt share 
Thy realms with me.” 'And, scepter-laden, lo, 
nsformed he stood the fairest angel there! 
Original. FREEMAN E. MILLER. 
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GOOD ROADS. 

Some time ago, in speaking of the widening use 
of electric cars, we pointed out that in the cities 
they have largely supplanted the horse as an 
agent of transportation. It may be well to say a 
word now concerning the state of our country 
highways, on which as yet the horse has no rival, 
except, perhaps, the bicycle. The growth of our 
railways, steam and electric, is no excuse for the 
neglect of our common roads. 

If any one doubts that we have neglected them 
most culpably, let him look into the volume of 
Consular Reports on Foreign Streets and High- 
ways, issued in 1891 by the government at 
Washington. From these reports it appears that 
no other country in Christendom, with the 
possible exception of Russia, has been so negli- 
gent. 

In France, for instance, the highways approach 
perfection—a fact to which the prosperity of the 
French peasantry is generally attributed. -The 
first Napoleon, in the intervals of his many wars, 
laid the foundations of the system. Napoleon 
III. completed it. The result is a network of 
admirable roads stretching out over the whole 
country, under the constant inspection and care 
of specially trained engineers. 

Germany is not far behind. Great Britain 
learned her lésson a century ago from the cele- 
brated Mr. Macadam, and has never forgotten it. 
The countries of southern Europe have profited 


road-builders of antiquity. Hardly anywhere on 
the continent, in fact, would the mud and ruts of 
our American roads be tolerated. 

Our backwardness may be attributed to the 
newness of the country and the rapidity with 
which it has been settled; but a more abiding 
cause is found in the nature of our constitution, 
and in the strong instinct of local self-government 
among our people. Since the abandonment of 
the famous Cumberland Road in 1838, the 
national government has done practically nothing. 
The states have for the most part confined them- 
selves to general and merely permissive legislation 
on the subject. Everywhere the highways have 
been left to the local authorities. 

The result has been the widest diversity of plan 
and methods. In some sections the work is done 
mainly by convicts. In others, any citizen is 
liable to be called out to work on the roads for a 
certain number of days in the year. In certain 
counties of Virginia, and elsewhere, the toll 
system is still prevalent. 

The practical advantages of a more centralized 
system, like that of France, are manifest. Fre- 
quently towns and counties through which 


tain them properly. Important questions of 
routes, topography and materials are constantly 
arising, which require investigation on a wide 
scale. 

Scientific training is needed to fit a man for 
the difficult work of road-building, and this is 
certainly not common among town and county 
officers. An authority on the subject declares 
that the present haphazard system has not pro- 
duced fifty competent highway engineers through- 
out the United States. 

It has been demonstrated by actual tests that 
the force required to draw a ton on a muddy 
earth road is sufficient: to draw four tons on a 
hard macadamized road. When we remember 
that nearly all agricultural products, not to speak 
of other commodities, must be hauled at least two 


e golden throne. 
“Hence, Monster!” Love commanded. “Nay, not so,” | 


richly by their legacy from the Romans, the great | 


important highways pass are too poor to main- | 


“respect. 
| Multiply by three or four the cost of hauling to 
| the stations the total of the crops which the rail- 
| roads handle every year, and you have a rough 
| estimate of the annual saving to the farmers alone 
which would result from a system of properly 
| constructed highways. In the long run, other 
| classes would derive almost an equal benefit from 
the change. 

Even if we concede that the abandonment of 
road-building by the national government is final, 
there seems to be no reason why the states should 
follow the example. Some of the older states 
have recently awakened to the importance of the 
subject. Certainly it is hard to find a better 
investment for the public money than the better- 
| ment of the common roads. 


* 
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AN AMERICAN ABROAD. 


An American, who had made business arrange- 
ments for residing several years in England, asked 
a group of friends at a club for hints respecting 
the best way of getting on there socially. 

“T shall want,” he said, “to meet prominent 
| people, to see something of English social life, and 
| to make as few mistakes as possible.” 
| Various suggestions were offered. 

“Keep your business in the background,” said 
one, “and affect to be a gentleman of leisure.” 

“Never be the first to speak to an Englishman,” 
remarked another. “They have a great horror of 
the ambitious American, who is always elbowing 
his way and asserting himself unnecessarily.” 

“Join a good club,” put in a third, “make a study 
of the peerage, and learn to use titles aright.” 

“Let me tell you a story,” said the fourth man. 
| “I made a voyage to Panama on the Pacific side 

with a company of Englishmen who sat at the 
|captain’s table, and amused themselves with 
| abusive remarks about Americans. 

“They contrived to have me sent to a side table 
with some Spanish passengers, and hardly spoke 
to me during the voyage. Having books to read 
and writing to do, I paid no attention to them. 

“At Panama,” he continued, “where we had to 
wait several days, I received many attentions. My 
arrival was noted in the daily journals as an affair 
of some importance. The consuls called upon me; 
I was entertained in private houses, and a group 
of friends accompanied me to the station. Mean- 
while my English fellow-travellers, who had sent 
me to Coventry on the ship, were idling away the 
time in the hotel barroom. 

“At Colon we took the steamer for Liverpool. 
On the first night I was conducted to a seat of 
honor at the captain’s table, while my fellow- 
travellers were placed far down at the long table 
as people of no consequence. 

“They soon ascertained that the man whom they 
had affronted without cause was regarded on the 
second ship as a person worthy, at least, of some 
consideration. One of them attempted to apologize 
for their previous treatment of me on the ground 
that they did not know that it was possible for an 
American to be a well-bred gentleman. That is a 
favorite theory with underbred Englishmen. 

“My experience in England,” concluded the 
travelled man, “convinced me that a well-bred man 
has little to learn socially in any part of the world. 
He will make himself known, wherever he may be, 
to those who have similar instincts. 

“When you go to London, neither conceal your 
business, nor imitate English manners, nor be 
ashamed of your country. Act as you would at 
home among Americans of education and refine- 
ment, and you will be accepted at your full value 
by those who like coin of a true ring.” 








———____3@e— a 


IT SURELY COMES. 


In court records are found more singular his- 
tories of the detection of crime than any invented 
by Poe. So few murderers have escaped, and such 
trifles have led to the conviction of such criminals, 
that the old belief is continually emphasized that a 
special messenger of God’s vengeance pursues the 
man whose hands are wet with his brother’s blood. 
| A marked instance of this kind occurred in 
Philadelphia during the Exhibition of 1876. A 
young German named Strauss, from Frankfort, 
coming to this country to settle, became intimate 
while on shipboard with a Prussian who had lived 
in America for several years. He told him every 
| detail of his past history, explained his plans for 
| the future, and confided to him the fact that he 
| had a large sum of money with him, and a reserve 

in his father’s keeping, to be sent to him on 
| demand. 
| The men went to Philadelphia and lodged in 
huge building near the Fair, holding two 
| thousand people, where rooms were rented for the 
| night to all applicants and no records kept of their 
names. 
| The next day the Prussian started for Chicago. 
| In the seething crowds no one had known the 
men or noticed that while two had engaged a room, 
but one went away. 

Several weeks later Strauss’s father received a 
| letter, apparently from his son, asking for the 
| money he held for him. The draft was sent and 

cashed. The murderer felt himself secure. He 
undoubtedly had read in the Philadelphia papers 
| that the body of a man had been found in the 
| Schuylkill, too long dead for identification. Who 
| could give this dead man a name among the 
| thousands of strangers who had come and gone, or 
pick out a Californian ranchman as his murderer? 

There was no name on the dead man’s clothing. 
| But on the cuffs and collar of his shirt was a 
| curious wreath of blue embroidery. It was shown 
by the police to the shirt-makers of the city. One, 
a German, declared that a manufacturer in Frank- 
fort was the only shirt-maker who used this 
peculiar embroidery. 

An account of the matter was published in 
Frankfort. The suspicions of Strauss’s family 


| 
| 














quarters in another hear the little prisoners’ com- | adoption. 





plaints, and alight on the tops of the houses. 


The Congress will probably give some attention 


or three miles in wagons before the railroads can | were aroused. A decoy letter, enclosing another 
touch them, it is apparent what an advantage the | draft, was sent to the address given by the 
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Prussian. He tried to cash it, was arrested, tried | 


and found guilty. 

All human experience shows that “the way of 
the transgressor is hard.” Law, order, humanity, 
—God Himself fight against him, and sooner or 
later his hour of condemnation and of penalty 


comes. 
—— <2 —____- 


COMPENSATION. 

When George Augustus Sala was a little boy he 
suffered agonies from defective sight, for he not 
only endured the deprivation of vision, but had to 
bear remedies from many physicians who suggested 
the possibility of curing him. He was cupped, 
leaches were applied to his temples, his eyes were 
rubbed with oint t, he was pelled to take 
various nostrums, his ears were pierced, and his 
head was shaved. 

In these circumstances, it was really almost a 
relief when the twilight deepened into night and 
he became wholly blind, for then, for a time, nature 
was allowed to take her own course. But he was 
not unhappy as a blind boy. As he beautifully 
says: 

“Out of the depths of my necessity came the 
sweet, low voice of my sister, to cheer, to comfort 
and to help me. For hours every day she read to 
me. First the Bible, stories for children, and fairy 
tales. Then books of history, travel and biography ; 
and lastly such extracts from the newspapers of 
the day as she thought I could understand.” 

By and by a wise French physician undertook 
his case, and so built up his genera] health that he 
began to see. The doctor prophesied that the day 
was not far off “ven he should vear the vine green 
shade over the eyes before seeing like a gentle- 
mans.” And he was right; the sight of one eye 
was perfectly recovered, and although the other 
one was never good for much, the sound organ did 
duty for two. 

As soon as he had cast off the green shade his 





sister taught him to read, and then came the happy | 
He was | 


reward of her lovely devotion to him. 
then about eight or nine years old. 


“My sister,” he writes, “had unconsciously taught | 
From the books | 


me a large number of things. 
which she had read to me I had gathered a fair 
knowledge of English and French history. I was 
familiar with at least a dozen of the Waverley 
Novels; I had the popular version of the ‘Arabian 


their force was spent, and then came down to the 
ground. Others were pointed at an angle, and 
sent their balls far. 

On that spot the ground is to this day strewn 
with bullets, and any one may pick them up who 
will. 

This was the only salute which accompanied the 
surrender of Lee. 


MADE HIMSELF WELCOME. 


While Hiram Powers had a studio in Washington 
he employed his spare time in carving likenesses 
of some of the wild animals with which he had 
been familiar in Vermont during his boyhood. 
One such piece of work was a couchant panther 
which is now in Central Park. The New York 
Times narrates a good story connected with it. 


While Mr. Powers was engaged upon it, and 
deeply absorbed, a man from the Green Mountains 
saunte into the studio. He had been seeing 
the sights of Washington, and did not like to go 
home without a call upon the famous Vermont 
sculptor. 

Mr. Powers was not glad to see him, and paid 


visitor was not abashed, however. If he noticed 
that he was not invited to sit down, he did not 
betray the fact. He not only remained, but kept 
so close at the sculptor’s elbow as really to hinder 
his work. 

After several unsuccessful hints to the man that 
his room would be better than his company, 
Mr. Powers called a servant and told him to sweep 
the studio. The place had not been visited by a 
broom for at least a month, and the cloud of dust 
that now filled the air was all but suffocating. The 
Vermonter choked and coughed, but showed no 


anther seemed to have fascinated him. At last 

r. Powers told him bluntly that he had stayed 
long enough, and was in the way. 

“All right,” said the countryman, “I'll go; but— 
geewhittaker, what a spring she’s goin’ to make!” 

“That,” Mr. Powers used to say, “ was the most 
genuine compliment I ever received. And what 
about the man? Well, I begged his pardon, and he 
afterwards furnished me with some of the best 
models I ever had.” 





THE REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


| It is an unpleasant thing to a writer to get a 
| manuscript back from a publisher, but it is an 
| experience, probably, that every writer of merit 

has had. However, if one must have a manuscript 
| come back, it is pleasant to have it returned 


Nights’ at my tongue’s end, and I had begun to be | politely. The Chinese editors are said to excel all 
minutely conversant with the career of Napoleon | others in the art of returning contributions in such 


Bonaparte. 

“Thus it came about that as soon as I had the full 
power of my one eye, and could read distinctly 
and write legibly, I began to teach my sister. Out 
of the pigeon-holes of my mind, which she had 


ja way as to spare the contributors’ feelings. In. 
stead of curtly saying that the manuscript is 





the writer the following letter: : 
| Tilastrious brother of the sun and moon: Behold 


filled to repletion with facts, I was able to impart | thy servant prostrate before thy feet. I bow to 
to her things which had made only a transient | thee, and beg of thy graciousness thou mayst grant 


trace on her own dear intellect. 


systematically and industriously, I being the pre- | 


ceptor till she was sent away to school, preparatory 
to being ‘finished’ in Paris.” 


20 


THE ARMY OF CRIME. 


The page of the yearly history of the nation 
which is devoted to statistics of crime is always a 


depressing one to read. No doubt we are moving | 


toward a higher and purer civilization, but the 
progress is slow and not always perceptible. 
In the year 1894 there were reported as having 


taken place in the United States nine thousand, | 
There were only one | 


eight hundred murders. 
hundred and thirty-two executions of murderers— 
a significant and surprising discrepancy; one hun- 
dred and ninety lynchings, a small decrease from 
the preceding year, but still a much larger number 
than that of legal executions; nearly five thousand 
suicides; and embezzlements and defalcations to 
the enormous amount of twenty-five million 
dollars. 

With the exception of lynchings there was a 
noticeable increase in the number of crimes com- 
mitted in 1894 as compared with former years. 


This is attributed, at least as regards peculation | 
and suicide, to the fact that the year was one of | sense than for erudition, rose immediately to reply | 


great financial depression and consequent personal 


She and I read | that I may speak and live. 


hy honored manuscript has deigned to cast the 
| light of its august countenance upon us. With 
| raptures we have perused it. By the bones of my 
| ancestors, never have I encountered such wit, such 
| pathos, such lofty thought. 

| With fear and trembling I return the writing. 
| Were I to publish the treasure you sent me, the 
emperor would order that it should be made the 
standard, and that none be published except such 
as equalled it. Knowing literature as I do, and 
that it would be impossible in ten thousand years 
S a. what you have done, I send your writing 

ack, 
| Ten thousand times I crave your pardon. Be- 
hold, my head is at your feet. Do what you will. 
Your servant’s servant, 


THE Eptror. 


NO PRECEDENT. 


During a session of the Territorial Legislature of 
Montana, held more than thirty years ago, a meas- 
ure was introduced which appeared to some people 
to involve serious constitutional questions. One 

| man, who was supposed to possess great oratorical 


| powers, declaimed fiercely against the measure, | 


| claiming that it was “clearly in opposition to the 

| great principles of Magna Charta which the brave 

| barons in days of old had wrested from King John, 
a blessed result of a bloody conflict.” 


A lawyer, more famed for his sturdy common 


to this burst of fiery eloquence, evidently bent on 
making it clear that he, for one, was not to be over- 


hardship and distress. Idleness and poverty on a | come by high-sounding words or obscure allusions. 


large scale always mean increased temptation and 
law-breaking. 


“It’s of mighty little importance what the opin- 
| ions of King John and his man M’Carthy were;” 
he announced firmly, adding that it was high time 


It is said that in New York State alone there is a | for legislative bodies of Montana to think and act 


“well-organized, well-equipped and well-officered” 
army of eighty thousand criminals. The prisons 
of the United States hold over three hundred 
thousand convicts. To support them costs more 
than the country’s annual yield of gold and silver. 

Crime is costly—in money, lives and waste of 
possibilities. 
moral and religious, and watchful care is even 
more necessary than to punish it. 


——_—_—_—_<+@o——_— 


LAST SALUTE AT APPOMATTOX. 
A curious incident of the closing scenes of the 


Civil War, which has not been recorded in the | 
books, is related by a correspondent of the St._ 


Louis Globe-Democrat. After General Grant had 
received General Lee’s terms of surrender at 
Appomattox, and accepted them, some one—not 
General Grant—ordered the firing of a salute of 


one hundred guns in token of victory. This salute | 


General Grant quickly stopped, as he wished that 


every means should be taken to spare the sensibili- | 


ties of the brave men who had surrendered. 


The proceedings went on quietly, and the sur- | 


render had been completed. All was over, and 
peace had succeeded war, when a strange and 
irregular fusillade of musketry was heard from 
the late field of battle. More than that, the air 
about the field was filled with whistling bullets. 

What had caused a reopening of hostilities? 
Simply this: The muskets of the Confederate 
soldiers had been allowed to remain stacked on the 
field. So suddenly had the fighting ceased on the 
morning of the ninth of April that thousands of 
pieces were left loaded. 

In some way the dry spring grass on the field 
caught fire, and the blaze ran amongst the stacked 
guns. They were heated to the point of explosion, 
and soon the fusillade began. Most of the pieccs 
were pointed upward, and the bullets rose until 


To prevent it by right education, | 


| for themselves without any reference to the princi- 
pee which governed the remote authorities quoted 

| by his colleague. 
The first orator’s speech had made some impres- 


sion, but the retort was received with the enthu- | grory _iedy. F 


siasm which it deserved, and it was owing to his 
| influence, rather than that of his more brilliant 
| predecessor, that the measure was defeated. 


GREEN. 


+ One of the smaller New England colleges has for | 





janitor a colored man, who has filled that position | 
to the satisfaction of all concerned for over twenty- | 
five years, } 
Like many of his race, he is possessed of much 
wit, and it is not often that the students get the | 
laugh on “Sam,” as they familiarly and affection. | 
| ately call him. One autumn day, just after the | 
college year had begun, when he was overseeing | 
the burning-over of part of the campus, a Fresh. | 
man coming along, cried: 

“Well, Sam, that’s ’most as black as you are!” 

“Yes, sah,” promptly replied Sam; “and next | 
spring it will be ’most as green as you are!” 


TOOK TO WELSH. 


It is seldom that a man so masters a foreign | 
language that he can express himself therein 
when greatly excited. 


A Welshman, after sponta to take part in a 
prayer-meeting conducted in English, and finding 
it very difficult to express the fervor of his heart in 
the partially-acquired tongue, suddenly broke the 
halting and laborious sentences with a joyful 
exclamation : 

“Lord, I thank Thee that Thou knowest Welsh!” | 
and straightway launched upon the sea of gutturals | 
which came so readily to his lips—New York | 
Observer. 


| 


mother 


said a mother to a little girl. “No; but gran 


} 
| 
| 
“You never saw my hands as dirty as sours.” 
did,” was the reply. 


him no attention, but kept on with his work. The | 


disposition to retreat. The image of the crouching | 


“unavailable,” or “not adapted,” they usually send | 
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PIANOS 
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Pianos and yet they give in addi- 
tion and without extra cost the 
“CROWN” Orchestral Attachment 
and Practice Clavier, 

which gives the pianist the power 
to imitate the Harp, Zither, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, etc., as 
independent instruments, or as 
an accompaniment to the Piano. 
This Orchestral Attachment is 
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World and can be had ONLY in 
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A PAINTER OF CATS. 

A Sketch of the Life of Henriette Ronner. 
A thoroughly good picture of a cat is hard to 
paint, from a technical standpoint, because the 


painter must represent both the soft surface of fur 
and the underlying hard lines of muscle; and 





from a practical standpoint because—cats being 
desperately opinionated and self-willed creatures— 
his studies must be made under conditions of cat 
perversity which at times are quite enough to 
drive him wild. 

If his picture is to represent the cat in some 
position of repose, he must wait for the cat to take 
that position of her own accord; and then must 
try to keep his temper when the cat—just as his 
sketch is well under way—upsets all his plans by 
rising slowly, stretching herself with great delib- 
eration, and walking off. 

If his picture is to represent action, he not only 
must wait in the same way for the cat to do what 
he wants her to do, but he must wait for her to do 
it many times before he can be quite sure that his 
drawing is correct. 

With these severe limitations upon cat-painting, 
it is not surprising that very few good pictures of 
cats ever have been painted. The artists who 
have possessed the technical skill requisite to such 
delicate work rarely have been willing to give to 
what they have regarded as unimportant subjects 
the necessary study; and those who have been 
willing to study cats seriously rarely have pos- 
sessed the skill requisite to paint them well. 

And so it has come to pass that of all the 
thousands of painters, ancient and modern, of 
whose work we have knowledge, not a dozen have 
succeeded in painting thoroughly good cat 
portraits, by which I mean portraits so true to 
nature as to satisfy—if they could express their 
feelings in the premises—the cat subjects and 
their cat friends. Only four painters ever have 
painted cats habitually and always well. 

Two members of this small but highly distin- 
guished company flourished about a century ago 
in widely separated parts of the world and without 
either of them in the least knowing that the other 
existed. 

One was a Japanese artist, named Ho-Kou- 
Say, whose method of painting, of course, was 
quite unlike that to which we are accustomed 
in this western part of the world, but who had a 
wonderful faculty for making his queer little cat 
figures seem intensely alive. 

The other was a Swiss artist named Gottfried 
Mind, whose cat pictures are so perfect in their | 
way that he has come to be honorably known as | 
‘the Cat Raphael.” 








received the beginning of her education in art. It 
was only a beginning, for the poor gentleman— 
suffering the worst fate that can come to a 
painter—was stricken with blindness when his 
daughter was only eleven years old. Her mother 
being already dead, Henriette from that time 
onward was the head of this sorrowful little 
family of two; and when the fortune, a very 


| small one, that her father had laid by was gone, 
| she had also to earn the money necessary for their 
| support. 


But her most serious trouble at this time was 
not caused by poverty, but by her father’s very 
unreasonable determination that she should receive 
in her painting only such instruction as he himself 
could give. He seems to have had for her that 
curious, jealous love which blind people some- 
times have for those dearest to them; and because 
of this intense selfishness 
—that he no doubt quite 
honestly believed to be 
only intense affection— 
he preferred that unless 
he could help her she 
should not receive help. 





' And so the poor child | 
stumbled along in her | 
work, with all her diffi- | 
culties greatly and need- | 
lessly increased because 
she had to find out and 
set right for herself the 
mistakes which her blind 
teacher could not see and 
therefore could not cor- 
rect. 

Another curious twist 
in her father’s mind led 
him to compel her to 
spend two hours in the 
middle of each day shut 
up in a dark room. He 
was possessed by the 
dread that she also would 
be stricken with blind- 
ness, and this queer treat- 
ment of his own devising | 
was intended to strengthen 
her eyes by giving them a 
season of absolute rest 
between the work of the 
morning and that of the 
afternoon. 

The little Henriette was 
a sensitive child, and I 
can well imagine that her 
daily penance of darkness 
was among the hardest of 
her many trials. In that 

black room, cut off completely from the world, 
even ‘the mind of a happy person scarcely could 
have escaped the oppression of cheerless thoughts ; 
and her thoughts, at the very best, were all too 
sad. “ 

A long while passed before her life became a 
really happy one; but it ceased to be altogether 
dreary when she succeeded—being then sixteen 
years old—in painting a picture which was 
accepted at a public exhibition at Diisseldorf, and 
which, still better, was sold. This first success 
was a study of a cat seated in a window and 
examining with great curiosity a bumblebee; 
and while it would seem very bad, no doubt, 
when compared with her later work, there still 
must have been good quality in it or it would not 
have got into a Diisseldorf picture exhibition at 
all. 

Certainly it was the beginning of her successful 
career as an artist. From that time onward she 
managed to support herself and her father by 


| with any wishes save its own. 





painting pictures of animals—although it must 


Friend of Man,” belongs to this period—a pathetic 
group composed of a sorrowing old sand-seller 
looking down upon a dying dog, still harnessed to 
the little sand-wagon, and the two other dogs of 
the team standing by with that wistful look of 
sympathy with which good dogs manifest their 
concern when anything is going wrong among 
their friends. 

When this picture, ‘‘The Friend of Man,’’ was 





well on so many cat faces; and to induce her 
kittens to indulge in the leaps and bounds which 
she has succeeded so wonderfully in transferring 
to canvas she has hanging from the top of the 
cage a most seductive ‘‘bob.” 

Possibly—so well does she disguise their service 
—her models do not know that they are models, 
and that they are leading, for cats, exceedingly 
useful lives. But with or without knowledge, it 


exhibited, in the year 1860, Madame Ronner’s | is certain that they do yield to superior force, and 


fame was establish- 
ed permanentiy,and 
her days of good 
fortune at last were 
come. Since that 
time her pictures 
always have com- 
manded high prices, | 
and always have 
been in great de- 
mand. 

In the same year 
that this success, 
for which she had 
worked so long, at 
last was conquered, 

a friendly kitten 
came of its own ac- 





so come nearer to 
yielding uniformly 
to a human will 
than any cats of 
which I ever have 
had knowledge or 
report. 
| As the cat prison 
now is made, it is 
a very strong af- 
fair indeed, of plate 
glass enclosed, as I 
have said, in a wire 
cage. This was not 
invariably so. As 
made at first, the 
prison simply was 
a box of ordinary 





cord to live in her 
home, wandering in 


through the open doorway from no one knew | at all. 


window glass, with 
no outer protection 
It was through direful and even dangerous 


where, and deciding, after sniffing about the place | experience that Madame Ronner was led to make 


in cat fashion to make sure that evervthing was 
as it should be in that house, to remain there for 
the remainder of its days. 

And it seems to me entirely reasonable—because 
I am sure that a kitten is quite the most delight- 
ful small animal to be found on earth—that 





her cat prison strong—nothing less than its explo- 
sion under stress of a very violent cat, who went 
off inside of it with such a bang as to send flying 
all over the studio fragments of the broken glass. 
Most fortunately the artist’s eyes escaped injury ; 
but after that far too exciting experience the 


Madame Ronner should have been lured by this | present prison was constructed, inside of which a 
fascinating small stranger, who so coolly quar- | veritable cat tempest might rage for hours at a 
tered himself upon her, to change the whole cur- time without doing any harm to anybody but the 
rent of her artistic life by taking to painting | cats themselves. 


cats instead of dogs. 


In point of fact, cat tempests do not rage in that 


Of course a change of so much importance | box, nor are they likely to, for the*reason that 
could not be made ina moment. Orders for dog | Madame Ronner’s present principal models— 
pictures continued for a long while to come to | known respectively as ‘‘Jem”’ and ‘‘Moumouth”’ 


| her, and to be filled; but the pictures which she |—are cats of rare sweetness of temper, whose 


painted to please herself were cat pictures; and as | conduct in all relations of life is above reproach. 
these were exhibited, and her reputation as a cat- | Indeed, aside from the kindly encouragement 
painter became established, cat- orders took the | which these favored cats receive to do right, I 
place of dog orders more and more, until at last | cannot conceive of a cat named Moumouth doing 
her time was given wholly to cat-painting, and | wrong. 


her former friends, the dogs, were whistled down 
the wind. 

That Madame Ronner has succeeded perfectly 
in rendering cat action has been due quite as 
much to her tireless patience as to her skill; a 
patience that gave her strength day after day 
through the years of her student time to spend 
hours upon hours together in carefully watching 
the quick movements of the lithe little cat bodies, 
and in correcting again and again her rapidly- 
made sketches, until at last the need for correction 
ended, because she no longer made mistakes. 
But in making her studies of cats at rest she has 
succeeded, at least in part, because she has 
managed to bring her cat models so nearly to 
terms as in a way to make them sit for her. 

Being, as I have said, of a headstrong tempera- 
ment, a cat cannot be induced either by reason or 


Common though this name is among the cats of 


| France, the fact ever must be remembered that it 





by affection, as a dog can be, to act in accordance | 


Indeed, I some- 
times have fancied that cats find a certain amount 
of rather malicious amusement in doing what 
they very well know they are not wanted to do; 
and even in doing it with an affectation of inno- 
cence that materially aggravates their deliberate 
offence. 


was borne by the hero of Monsieur La Bédolliérre’s 
classic, ‘‘Mother Michel and her Cat,’’ and there- 
fore has clustering about it traditions so glorious 
that its wearers in modern times must be upheld 
always by lofty hopes and high resolves. 

For more than forty years Madame Ronner has 
made her home in Brussels; and there she and 
her happy cats, and a big black Newfoundland 
dog named Priam, and a pert cockatoo named 
Coco, all dwell together cordially in a roomy 
house which stands in its own grounds, back a 
little from the Charleroi Road—the very road 
along which the English officers, hurrying away 
from the ball to be in time for the battle, went 
galloping down through the hazy dusk of that 
midsummer night to Waterloo, a long lifetime 
ago. 

But for all its dashing bellicose tradition, it is a 
pleasant and quite peaceful road nowadays; and 
in her comfortable home fronting upon it Madame 
Ronner lives very happily, having a good son to 
care for her, and having about her the animals 
who are both her servants and her friends. 

I am glad to say that she still is hard at work, 


Of course even Madame Ronner, with all her | notwithstanding her more than seventy years. 


patience and gentleness and deep insight into cat 


| 


Every day she spends three good hours of the 


motives, has not been able to modify materially morning in her studio, painting her delightful cat 





be confessed for a good many years the living | 


the utter perversity of cat nature; but in the end 


which she thus earned was a very slim one indeed. | she has been able to get a little the better of it. 


During this earlier portion of Madame Ronner’s 
life almost all of her pictures were of dogs. 


Her plan is the simple one of keeping her 


In | models prisoners in a glass box, which in turn is 


The other two members of the cat quartette are | the cities of the Low Countries, even now, dogs | enclosed in a wire cage, while she is painting 
our contemporaries: the French artist, Monsieur | often are used to draw the little wagons from | them. Inside the prison, it is true, she cannot 


Louis Eagene Lambert, whose pictures are almost | 
as well known in this country as they are in | 


which street tradesfolk sell milk and vegetables 
and the sand required by Dutch housewives for 


command their actions; but her knowledge of cat 


| Character does enable her, to a certain extent, to 


France; and the Dutch artist, Madame Henriette | the burnishing of their pots and pans. Forty | persuade them to take the pose which she requires. 
Ronner, some of whose delightful cat drawings years ago, when these queer little equipages were | Thus, by placing a comfortable cushion in the 


are reproduced on this page. 

Madame Ronner is the daughter of Josephus | 
Augustus Knip, a landscape-painter of some | 
celebrity sixty years ago, and from her father she | 


their picturesque quality, and they became her 
favorite subjects. 
What still is her most famous pieture, ‘‘The 


| in use very generally, Madame Ronner perceived | cage she usually can tempt her model to lie down; 
| some object of great interest, as a live mouse, 


exhibited just outside the cage is sure to create 


the eager look of interest that she has shown so | pounds. 





pictures with all the energy of a young artist, and 
with all the expert precision of an artist whose 
skill has been refined to an exquisite perfection by 
patient toil continued through many years. 
THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


-o- ——— 


EXTRAORDINARY FEAT. 


A queer mistake, which might have had uncom- 
fortable consequences, belongs to the ‘Life of 
General Sir Hope Grant.’’ When he was a young 
man, and stationed at Hampton Court, his 
brother-in-law, James Lindsay, a member of 
Parliament, took him to hear a debate in the 
House of Commons. 

A speaker was holding forth about the poor- 
laws in Ireland, and when a division took place 
the visitor was ordered to go out. He sauntered 
up a flight of stairs which led into a gallery 
where several persons were seated, and quietly 
took a place in the front row. 

He soon discovered that he was now in the gal- 
lery of the room he had left, and at that moment 
the usher below numbered him off, the first of 
the party. He was surprised, but though it 
began to dawn upon him that he was not in the 
right place, he was not disturbed by the fact. 

Happening to turn his head, however, he saw 
his friend Lindsay, who was sitting behind him, 
and the look of amusement and horror upon 
that gentleman’s face was amazing to see. He 
beckoned Grant to his side, and whispered : 

‘“‘What have you been doing? Do you know 
where you are? You have voted in the House of 
Commons without being a member, and are liable 
to be sent to Newgate and fined five hundred 
Sit still for a minute or two, and then 
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we will slip out as quietly as possible. Perhaps 
no one will notice you.” 

The culprit succeeded in making his escape 
unobserved, but he was assured afterward, by 
high authority, that had he been detected, nothing 
could have saved him from Newgate, and that it 
would have been necessary for the House to pass a 
bill of indemnity. If it had then appeared that 
his error was an innocent one, he would have been 
released and the heavy fine remitted; but the 
expenses involved would surely have amounted to 
two hundred pounds, while nothing could have 
saved him from the fortnight’s imprisonment 
while the decision was pending. 

Yet, since he escaped so luckily, he owned that 
there has always been a satisfaction in considering 
that he accomplished an act which no one else in 
the world has achieved. He had voted in the 
House of Commons without being a member. 


— a 


CROWFOOT’S ORDERS. 
What happened through having the wrong “Pictures.” 
Crowfoot, the chief of the Blackfoot Nation, 
was a man of great natural ability and an 
important figure in the Canadian Northwest for 
many years. This was especially so when the 





Canadian Pacific Railway was being hurried 
westward from the Saskatchewan River in 
1883, toward and through the Blackfoot 
country. 

The railway-builders were then in a vast 
region where the only representatives of law 
and order were a few widely-scattered squads 
of mounted police. It was expected that 
Crowfoot, who had the reputation of being 
friendly to the whites, would rather assist 
than oppose the contractors; but his people 
had been suffering by the disappearance of 
the buffaloes; they were proud, valiant and 
sensitive. It was therefore necessary that 
they should be treated with respect by the 
railway men. 

At this time Paul Toone was a leading 
teamster for Ferril & Co., contractors for 
grubbing and grading. This concern, having 
finished one job near the Saskatchewan 
crossing at Medicine Hat, pushed far ahead 
of all the other ‘‘outfits,”’ to start at new 
work near the Bow River. So Paul Toone’s 
wagon, with a dozen men, drew up on a piece 
of prairie where the new camp was to be, one 
forenoon at about eleven o’clock. 

Ferril, the boss, had chosen the camp- 
ground two days earlier, and then gone ahead 
to the locating engineer’s camp. He had done 
some business with Crowfoot also. Now he 
returned in his buckboard to meet his team- 
sters and ‘‘drive” the new camp into suitable 
shape. 

“Paul,” shouted Ferril, ‘‘get that wagon 
unloaded right away. Take Del with you. 

Go upthe run and get a load of wood. 

Dugdale, the horse and mule herder, is up 
there. He got here last night, and held the stock 
all right till this morning. Now he’s not far 
away with them, looking up good grazing. Find 
him and ask him where you can get wood, and 
tell him to come in with the stock before evening. 
There’s some Blackfeet around, and I want all 
you men to be mighty careful to give no offence.” 

Ferril passed on, hurling orders right and left, 
until the new camp began to assume form under 
his directions. By this time Paul and Del had 
unloaded the wagon, and were greasing the axles 
when Ferril’s eye fell on them. 

“Say, you boys, be lively in getting that wood !”’ 
he called. ‘‘And be careful you don’t rile the 
Indians. These Blackfeet do things on business 
principles. Oh, say, I forgot—there’s a couple of 
pictures over there in the pocket of my riding 
‘chaps.’ You want those pictures. Go get ’em 
and take ’em out with you. Give the right one to 
Dugdale,—he may need it,—and you'll find use 
for the other if you meet any ‘reds.’ My 
‘chaps’ are over in that hollow where the corral 
is. I’m buckboarding back to the engineer’s 
camp—see you again this evening!”’ and away he 
went. 

While pulling at one of the wheels the boys had 
the bad luck to draw it clear off the axle. This 
let one thimble into the dust, delayed their start 
and put them in a bad humor. 

When, finally, they were ready to start, Paul 
asked, ““What kind of pictures-do you suppose 
the boss meant us to take ?”’ 

“Oh, picture cards,’’ said Del; ‘‘advertisements 
for axle grease or for some patent medicine, very 
likely. The idea that we can’t manage a lazy 
redskin or two without furnishing him with 
chromos makes me tired.” 

‘Well, here is a lot that ought to do just as 
well,” said Paul, exhibiting a number of highly- 
colored advertising cards which he had saved to 
give to Indian children. 

So, as the riding chapparajos of Mr. Ferri! were 





quite a distance from where the boys were, they 
did not go over to get the two pictures of which he 
had spoken. Away they went with their wagon 
to seek fire-wood. 

The country up the river was for the most part | 
level prairie, but near the river a line of low bluffs | 
hid the view to camp.. Wood was scarce. An| 
hour passed, and they had not found a place | 
where they might load. 

Stranger still, they could not find Dugdale, 
though they could see many tracks both of horses 
and mules, while here and there appeared the 


| 
| 


prints of unshod Indian ponies. This aroused 
Del’s interest, for he liked puzzling over mysteries. 

Del’s special interest was in the sign language 
used by scouts and between Indians of different 
tribes. His continual efforts to master it had 
caused him to be dubbed ‘‘Delsarte,’’ because of 
the great dissimilarity between his gestures and 
those of that graceful expressionist. His nick- 
name was soon shortened to “Del.” 

As he and Paul went over the rolling prairie he 
often left the wagon to examine the tracks and 
view the country from knolls, until Paul said 
sharply : 

“Come! stay with the wagon. We can’t spend 
the afternoon looking for Dugdale. We must get 
some wood, and let him look after the horses.” 

After that they travelled to and fro for nearly 
an hour, without finding good wood nor seeing 
anything of the herd or its keeper. 

Then off in a bend of the river-Del saw a pile of 
driftwood. As it proved easy of access and good 
fuel, the young men piled it on until it was heaped 
above the side boards of the wagon-box. 

While Paul was binding the load Del said, ‘‘I’ll 
just go to the top of that next slope and take an 
observation.” 

“All right,” said Paul; “but don’t go any 
further, and don’t show yourself any more than 
you can help. We ought to be back in camp by 


nearest him, seized the hand and gave it a cor- 
dial shake; but this did not satisfy the Indian, 
who was evidently a young chief. His dignity 
had suffered. 

He impatiently withdrew his hard and reined 
|his horse back a few steps. Then he again 
reached out his hand and shook it impatiently, 
and uttered some unintelligible words. Mean- 
time the other Indians had come up, and were 
watching the pantomime. 


| or two Indian words. The young chief pointed 
|to the wagon, then placing one hand on his 
| horse’s neck, he traced one finger of the other 
over the palm. 

‘*What does he mean ?’’ inquired Paul. 

“He is talking in sign language,”’ exclaimed 
Del, ‘‘but I don’t quite understand his system.”’ 

Here Del made a few signs according to his own 
system, but the young chief contemptuously 
ignored them. Then he repeated his former 
gestures, and ended by holding up his own hand 
with the second and third fingers doubled under, 
leaving the thumb and forefinger extended. 

‘‘That means to go to war,” said Del. 

“Then, why don’t they go?’ 
“There is no use of us fooling here. I am going 
or put them to the trouble of stopping us."’ 








Scrutinizing 


now. Then we didn’t do as the boss said about 
those pictures, and if anything should happen —”’ 

“Just as if a whole art gallery would have 
made it any easier to find this wood!’’ retorted 
Del. “But don’t worry. I’ll be careful, and will 
wait for you up there.” 

When at length Paul drove back up the slope 
from the river he saw Del at the top of the ridge, 
making signs that he wished to go to the next 
knoll, which was a little higher. 

“Still trying to talk sign language,’’ thought 
Paul, but he nodded assent, and took up the reins 
for another drive. Ten minutes later he rounded 
the end of the first ridge, and saw Del near the 
top of the second, crouching down and vehemently 
signalling for him to come up. So he put on the 
brake and left his team. 


““What’s up?" he inquired, when he got within | 


easy speaking distance. 

Del shook his head, beckoned for him to come 
on and pointed over the ridge; so Paul strode on 
to the top. Then he saw Dugdale’s entire herd of 
horses and mules on a peninsula formed by a 
bend of the river. 

Several mounted Indians were guarding the 
neck of this peninsula. Farther up the river were 
more Indians and their ponies. All were so far 
away that the boys could not distinguish persons, 
but both were sure of one thing—that Dugdale’s 
‘‘buckskin”’ horse was there. 

“This looks like something serious,’’ Paul said; 
‘either the ‘reds’ are preparing to chase the horses 
off, or Dugdale has had trouble with them.’’ 

“Like as not the lazy rascals have brought in 


two or three stray mules, and want to extort ten | 


times the value of them for pay,’’ said Del. “TI 
never read of real, live Indians acting like that 
when they were on the war-path.” : 

“Well, any way, I think we had better get back 
to camp and tell what we have seen. We can’t 
help Dugdale any if we stay here.” 

They drove away rapidly, believing themselves 
unseen by the Indians, until they had travelled 
about a mile toward camp. Then, on rounding 
a little knoll, they saw six mounted Indians had 


| passed around ahead of them. 


One of these—a handsome, lithe young fellow, 
with eagle feathers deftly braided in his hair, and 
riding a white pony—galloped toward the wagon. 
Paul stopped the team and greeted the fellow with 
a cordial “‘how !”’ 

The Indian responded with a kind of grunt that 
might have heen either a hostile or a friendly 
salutation. Then he advanced a little nearer and 
held out his hand, palm upward. Del, who was 


the Orders. 


Indiang at once ranged themselves in front of the 
team, and would not let it proceed. At this Del 
gesticulated vehemently, but with no better success 
than before. 

Then Paul thought of the picture cards provided 
for such an emergency. As he drew them from 


his hand. 

“Oh, I see!”’ said Paul, and placed several of 
the highly-colored advertising cards in the 
extended hand. 
generous,” Paul went on, and offered more 
cards to the Indians in front of the team. 

This lavishness evidently created distrust. The 
Indians in front declined to receive any pictures, 
while the young chief scanned his pictures atten- 
tively. 

None satisfied him. Only one seemed in the 
least to interest him. This was an advertisement 
for a certain “‘Indian Bark.’’ Soon he handed all 
back to Paul with a shake of the head. 
| “What can he want?” said Paul, angrily. 





| I’m tired of this fooling,” and again he tried to | 


drive on. 

| At that two of the Indians dismounted and 
| pulled some wood from the wagon, while the 
| young chief first motioned that Paul and Del 
should unload, and then made again the singular 
| gesture of holding up one hand with two fingers 
| doubled under. 

| «He signs,” remarked Del, “that they mean to 
| burn us.” 

«Well, they have cheek, to expect us to stack 
| the fuel!’ said Paul. ‘Maybe they’ll take these 
| and call it square,”’ and he held out some coins 
and his clasp-knife te the young chief. 

As these were contemptuously refused, Paul 

suddenly lashed his horses and strove to break 
|through. As the Indians stopped him, Paul 
| lashed at them and his whip struck the young 
chief. Ina few moments the Blackfeet had pulled 
both teamsters from the wagon, and the young 
chief had much difficulty in preventing his gang 
from braining the captives. It was plain that he 
had strict orders to do them no injury; and yet 
he was almost foaming with anger at the blow he 
had received. 

While his men held Paul and Del, the young 
chief searched their pockets and found more 
advertising cards, but evidently nothing that he 
| was seeking. Then he released the boys, to their 
great surprise. 

At this moment Del shouted, ‘‘Why, here comes 
Dugdale! They’ve got him prisoner, too.” 

Another small band of Indians rode up with the 





Paul shook his head and tried to think of one | 


asked Paul. | 


But when he urged the horses forward four | 


his pocket the young chief nodded and held forth | 


“Guess we can afford to be} 


455 
herder. Dugdale was not bound, but rode a lazy 
pony, while his own buckskin horse was led by 
an Indian. The young chief spoke shortly to the 

| newcomers; then the Indians placed the three 
whites together. It was plain that they wished 
the captives to talk together, which of course they 
proceeded to do. 

“IT was rounding up the herd,” said Dugdale, 
“when they came round me and began to make 
signs—holding out their hands with two middle 
fingers hidden—this way. Of course I couldn't 
guess what they meant, and got tired of seeing 
them paw the air. So I tried to leave them, but 
they surrounded me and corralled the stock.”’ 

Before either of the boys could make any reply, 
the young chief came forward and motioned for 
Paul to mount Dugdale’s horse. 

“Go on, Paul,” said Dugdale. ‘They will not 
let me ride him, because I might getaway. If 
you can give them the slip, ride to camp and tell 
about this.” 

But there was no need for Paul to give them the 
slip. They let him go whither he pleased. 

As he neared the camp he happened to see the 
riding outfit of Mr. Ferril, and suddenly remem- 
bered about the pictures which his employer had 
told him to take. Searching the chapparajos, he 
found two awkwardly folded bits of coarse 
paper in a pocket, and became interested in 

them at once. Both were crude drawings. 
One of them endeavored to represent a lot of 
horses and mules. The other rudely por- 
trayed a wagon with two horses hitched to it 
and loaded with wood. 

About half of each picture was taken up 
with the picture of an Indian wearing a very 
tall cap, and conspicuously holding out a 
right hand from which the second and third 
fingers were missing. 

Paul at once saw that these were Indian 
orders for wood and grazing priviieges—the 
documents he should have taken. So he 
hurried back to Del and Dugdale. 

There Paul dismounted and handed the 
picture of the herd of animals to Dugdale. 
He gave the other to the young chief on the 
white pony, and then Dugdale passed his bit 
of paper over to the same person. 

The young chief scrutinized them ciosely, 
and looked pleased. Then he gave the pic- 
tured herd, together with the reins of the 
buckskin horse, into Dugdale’s hand. 

With Paul and Del the young chief had 
more business. He pointed to the side boards 
on the wagon-box and then to the picture, 
showing that no side boards were there repre- 
sented. The rigorous collector insisted that 
they throw off wood until the top of the load 
reached only to where the side boards began. 

This done, Paul asked for the return of the 
picture. It was refused. The young chief, 
however, dismounted and pointed to some 
marks on the cartoon. These were two small 
curved figures on opposite corners of the paper. 

“They represent the moon,” explained Del. 
| “The horns of each crescent point in the direction 
| opposite to those of the other. That means that 
your order is good for two weeks—from the first 
to the last quarter of the moon.”’ This much at 
least Del had interpreted correctly. Z 

It was dusk when the three hungry whites got 
back to camp and went to supper with Mr. Ferril, 
who had just returned with a sergeant of the 
mounted police. 

“These are the boys that got into trouble 
| because they did not do as I told them,”’ said 
Ferril. ‘You are surprised that I know it, eh, 
| Paul? But you see Ido. I happened to be over 
| by the chief's camp when a young buck came in 
to report the trouble. Crowfoot boasted of his 
| young men, and said they were carrying out his 
| orders to the letter. He said my young men 
| were no good for disobeying me, and I could not 
| say a word in their defence.” 

When the complete narrative of the day's 
adventure had been told, the police sergeant said : 

‘I should say you boys had a pretty close call. 
All the post knows that young hot-blood that 
rides the white pony. He is a kinsman of Crow- 
foot, whom he adores and hopes to succeed. | 
should as soon think of cuffing a rattlesnake as 
of striking him. It’s lucky for you that Crow- 
foot’s orders were emphatically for peace.” 

“Well, boys,”’ Ferril continued, “I guess you 
will not be so careless another time. Crowfoot is 
a big man just now and just here, and we have to 
remember that. 

“Here are four 
bought,”’ he went on. 


more wood orders that I 
‘Tl want you to hustle that 
wood in to-morrow. Two are for wagons with 
side boards and two are not. Notice how the 

| wood loads, and see which kind it will pay to 
buy. There is a half-dollar difference in the cost 
of them. Sunday the chief will be up at the 
police camp, and if you are ready you may ride 
up and see him, and buy more orders for me.” 

“You can give him points on drawing, no 
doubt,” added the policeman, ‘‘but don’t try it. 
He is quite vain of his accomplishment. And 
don’t get curious about that high cap that he 
wears. It is a mark of distinction, and is made 
of the small breast feathers placed one over the 
other with infinite patience, so as to present a 
surface as smooth and glossy as a dove’s breast. 

«I don’t know how he lost his two fingers,"’ he 
continued, in answer to a question from Paul, 
“but he has been using that crippled hand as a 
| distinguishing feature in sundry ways for a good 
many years.” 


Warren L. Watt's. 
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THE CANNON OF ANDORRA. 
There’s a sturdy small Republic perched on Pyrenean 
And its ‘citizens stand stoutly on their dignities and 
The Repubiic of Andorra will not suffer snubs or slights. 


It occurred to this Republic that some cannon of its own 
Would show to all outsiders to what magnitude had 


grown 
Their Free Estate, which, therefore, were better let 


So they wrote to Krupp of Essen for “descriptive list, 
with price,” 

And decided, most reluctantly, one cannon would suffice 

For the present; then the order was given in a trice. 


And the cannon came with promptness (Oh the glory 
of that day!) 

By the proud and happy citizens ’twas trundled up 
otraightwey 

To the highest hill-top, loaded, and—a Sage arose to say: 

“My friends, we must consider that the cannon-ball 
w ( 

Three lengths of our Republic, nor will its flight be 


slow; 
So before we touch the cannon off, I think you ought to 
now 


“That north we should bombard the French, and south, 
the King of Spain, 

And east and west—’tis needless any further to explain, 

We must never plunge all Europe into crucl war again! 


Cried a citizen, “Point upward, and fire into the air!” 

“Ah, but listen!” said another, in tones of mild despair, 

“The ball must needs come down, and it might tumble 
anywhere. 


“Should it fall here in Andorra, it might strike a dozen 
ead ; 
Should it fall in either France or Spain, it needs not to 
8a. 
They, Sa, demand Indemnity,—yes, maybe, head for 
ead!” 


Then the whole Republic talked at once, with each a 
different view; 

At least six times the argument was eraued out anew; 

But at last they all reluctantly admitted it was true 

There was no safe way of firing, and they very nearly 

e 

As er looked upon their cannon, no more with joy 

an 


ride, 
But in bitterness of spirit which they vainly strove to 
hide. 


And sadly down the hillside to their valley-homes they 
went, 

With a feeling that their money had been very badly 

ent; 

“If we could have heard it once,” they said, “we would 
have been content.” 

And to neither Sage nor Citizen did it occur to say 

That a harmless charge of powder would have sounded 
miles away! 

80 the Cannon of Andorra is silent to this day! 


Original. MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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SEASIDE GRAVES. 


A silent fleet becalmed in morning mist 
These scattered graves appear. 

Deep breathings of the ocean come to me; 
No answering voice I hear. 


The burial stones, like ever-waiting sails, 
Rise motionless and white. 

The grasses are the sea-stained ropes; 
Wild roses signal lights. 


But if like men becalmed on God’s wide sea 
They seem whom we call dead 
His sun will shine; His fair winds bring 
To haven just ahead! 
Original. 





GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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JEWEL AND SETTING. 


A few years ago the directors of an Academy 
of Fine Arts in one of our cities were dismayed at 
finding that one of the most valuable pictures in 
their galleries was gone. It had been taken from 
the frame at night, and a copy substituted. 
Reward was offered, and search made for its 
return, but in vain. 

Some years later an artist found the picture in 
the tavern of a town in Canada, where the thief 
had sold it. He telegraphed to the directors, two 
of whom at once came to him. But they could 
hardly be made to believe that the grimy canvas, 
in a broken wooden frame, hanging in the dark 
corner of a bar-room, was the great masterpiece. 

The artist, however, insisted upon its genuine- 
ness, and it was taken back with him. He cleaned 
it and placed it in its proper frame, surrounded 
by a background of maroon drapery, every beam 
of light skilfully tempered so as to bring out its 
beauty, and then brought in the directors. 

They burst info lond exclamations of delight 
and welcome. The artist alone could detect the 
great picture in its sordid surroundings, but even 
the careless passer-by recognized it when properly 
framed and hung. 

The Regent and the Sancy, two of the imperial 
diamonds of the world, were cut and set by the 
best living jewellers. They lost in the process 
much of their weight, but they gained enormously 
in brilliancy and consequently in value, so much 
does the proper presentation of a gem enhance 
its cost. 

Very few of us own great jewels, or works of 
art for whose framing we are responsible. But 
each has some treasure, great or small, with which 
we may brighten and cheer our little world. How 
do we use it? 

This man’s brain is filled with knowledge and 
high, original ideas. But his speech is quarrel- 
some and his temper uncertain. 

That young girl’s heart overflows with kind- 
ness; she longs to be friends with all the world. 
But her dress is torn, her hair untidy, her belong- 
ings disorderly. 

Many good Christians, inspired by noble 
virtues, are so grim in aspect and curt in speech 
that few persons respect their religion. 

The world does not recognize the pure diamond 
thus covered with grime, and so its light is lost. 

Remember that the light is God shining in 
your soul to help the world; and the grime which 





jcovers it is your own defect of manner, of 
| habits, or of temper. 
| Cut the gem and frame the picture fitly. 
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THE BEST REWARD. 


The best reward of heroism is grateful apprecia- 
tion. As a lesson in composition, the school chil- 
dren of a Western city were bidden to write letters 
addressed to the veterans of the army, expressing 
what each child felt toward them, The result was 
a series of childish epistles which surprised the 
teachers by their genuine appreciation and under- 
standing, as well as by the patriotic feeling implied 
in their, expressions of gratitude. The letters 
remained in the superintendent’s hands, and some- 
how the veterans of the Soldiers’ Home heard of 
the matter. 


For many days afterward feeble and aged men, 
in the old’ uniform, came to the superintendent, 
begging to be allowed to read the letters of the 
children—a request never to be refused; and with 
tears rolling down their cheeks, they stood porin 
over the pages on which, in unformed and curi- 
ously spelled sentences, warm childish hearts had 
set down their love and gratitude. 

More than one veteran offered to pay “‘anythin 
wanted” for one of those letters. “It is worth a 
we have been through,” said another. . 

The little incident was a revelation to many, who 
realized, as if for the first time, how precious was 
the sense of being still the objects of a living grati- 
tude. 

A traveller recently sought out the grave of 
Lafayetie in the grounds of an ancient convent in 
the old part of Paris, and was surprised and 
pleased to find floating above it the Stars and 
Stripes. Many years ago an American left in his 
will a sum of money to be used for the purpose of 
keeping an American flag always flying above the 
grave. The bequest has accomplished its purpose, 
and whenever a flag mes worn and faded a 
new one takes its place. 

For centuries to come the flag of the country that 
Lafayette aided in its earliest struggles for liberty 
will wave above his grave, an emblem of that 
country’s ne 

One of the tenderest of Abraham Lincoln’s traits 
is preserved—and with it the remembrance of a 
heroic mother—in a letter, read aloud at a Memorial 
day service lately, and addressed to Mrs. Bixby, 
Boston, Mass. It ran thus: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, Nov. 21, 1864. 

DEAR MADAM.—I have been shown in the files 
of the War Department a statement of the adjutant- 
general of Massachusetts that you are the mo 
of five sons who have died gloriously on the field 
of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be 
any words of mine which should attempt to beguile 

‘ou from a ee tes of a loss so overwhelming. But 

cannot from tendering hae the consolation 
that may be found in the than 
they died to save. 

I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you 
only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be yours. to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Such an expression of gratitude is better than the 
costliest of marble monuments. 


8 of the republic 
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ANCIENT JEWELRY. 
Among the richest of recent archeological 


realized how impossible it was for me to get to the 
island, and also that no boat could reach us in time 
to be of service to me. 

My strength was all but gone. I gave Russell 
final precise directions, trying to convey the 
———_s that I was simply going away for help. 

was in an a ny. of pain and weakness, and 
when I felt myself slowly yielding and sinking, it 
seemed a relief. Then a mingled thrill of disap- 
intment and hope came over me. My feet 
uched bottom. I thought that I was dying, and 
the ee which that footing gave was only a 
languid stimulus, at least for the first moment. 

And then the desire to live, to save my boy 
seized me, and I took fresh courage. We had 
reached the edge of a shoal, and I was on wading 
gone Slowly, very slowly, I pushed the boat to 

e island, and then as my boy and I stood once 
more together, safe on the solid earth, I said: 

“Russell, say ‘Thank God.’”’ 

“Thank God, papa.” 
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THE SEA-VOICE. 


The voice of some great ship, 
Deep-throated, as a man of might, 

Calling perchance new greeting to the land 
Now safe at hand; 

Or, it may be, with bugle at her lip, 

Seaward she flings the first far-reaching cry 
Of that vast speech of hers whereby 

She sounds her way from strand to strand 
Through ocean’s fog and storm and mystery. 


Housed safe ashore, deep down 
Beneath the mountain clamor of the town, 
Never by day comes clear to me 





That strange old voice of the sea: 

Only in chance-caught silences men hear, 

As if by night, the ages’ tale,— 

All are but dwellers by a shore, 

Mariners waiting their command to sail 

Forth on the uncharted sea each must explore, 
So strange a sea, so near. 


Original. M. A. DEWOLFE Howkg, JR. 
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ROUND THE CHIMNEY. 





A correspondent sends to The Companion a | 
story which his grandfather used to tell. . It was in 
the days of open firés, and the schoolhouse had an | 
enormous brick chimney built out into the room, | 
the better to afford warmth, leaving a space about 
three or four feet in width between it and the wall. 
This was an attractive spot for the boys on rainy 
days, when outdoor sports were impossible, and 
many a game of tag was played, ih which dodging 
about the o:d chimney formed a prominent part. 


One afternoon the master, a tall, s) -featured 
man, whose spectacled eyes took no’ 
smallest breach of discipline, detected a boy in 
some offence that in his opinion warranted a whip- 
ping. The — was called to the platform at 
once, but as the teacher was in the midst of an 
— to the class, and perhaps held the 
belief that the worst part of a punishment is the 
anticipation of it, he ane motioned the young- 
ster to wait until the recitation should be over. 

The recitation came to an end at last, the class 
filed to their seats, and the master grasped.the 
ferule and started toward the delinquent. As he 
put out his hand to take a firm hold of the boy’s 
collar, there was an unexpected move on the 
victim’s part. The suspense had been too much 
for his nerves, and he gave a quick jump, just out 
of reach of the avenging hand, and stood rapidly 
winking his eyes in astonishment at his own 


daring. 

t attempt to seize the 
The performance was 
several times, and at last, before the lad 


h th 


The ade 
boy but he dodged again. 








discoveries are those afforded by the ing of 
the two brick pyramids at Dashdr on the Nile, the 
most southerly of the great chain of Memphian 
pyramids, and of some of the ancient tombs 
surrounding them. The explorers found that the 
tombs had long ago been plundered of most of the 
gold and jewels buried with the royal personages 
for whom they were constructed. Fortunately, 
however, some of these precious relics had escaped 
the plunderers, being carefully concealed in the 
tombs of some princesses situated on the north side 
of one of the pyramids, 


Here were unearthed three splendid breast 
ornaments, beautifully worked in gold, set with 
cornelian, lapis lazuli and turquoise, and covered 
with human figures and the curious insignia em. 
—— by the ancient Egyptians. 

othing, perhaps, gives a greater interest to these 
specimens of jewelry than the fact that they are far 
more beautiful and artistic in their workmanship 
than similar objects made by the Egyptians at a 
much later time. Although they are not less than 
five thousand years old, these Dashdr jewels are 
set and finished in a manner that excites the 
admiration of our nineteenth-century experts. 

Not less wonderful as a specimen of the artistic 
skill of the men who constructed the pyramids is a 
statue representing the king, Ra-Fou-Ab, at the age 
of about sixteen years, which was found in a 
chamber near the sarcophagus containing his 
mummified body. The statue is carved out of a 
hard, almost black wood, with great attention to 
detail, every muscle being carefully wrought, so 
that anatomical experts have pronounced it a 
remarkably correct representation of the human 


figure. 
at is believed that many other not less interestin 
a remain to be made among the tombs o 
ashur. 
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SAVED. 


During the past season in the Adirondacks, a 
gentleman and his little son had a singularly 
narrow escape from drowning. They were out on 
one of the lakes in a canvas canoe. The man had 
rigged a trolling line, and his son was: holding it. 
Suddenly a big fish seized the spoon and began 
pulling and struggling. The boy, realizing that he 
was not strong enough to hold the prize, called to 
his father to take the line, and half rose to give it 
to him. The gentleman rose to receive it. The 
canoe tipped, and in a moment was half-full of 
water. Then it righted. What followed is best 
described in the gentleman’s own words. 


Instantly I placed my hands on opposite gun- 
wales of the boat, raised myself, gently balanced 
out into the lake, and swam to the stern. I hoped 
that the frail bark, swamped as it was, would 
sustain the weight of the boy and also partly sup- 
port me while I swam and pushed it along. 

In getting out I had nn it again and filled it 
with water. But Russel] was light, and it barel 
floated. I encouraged the boy to sit perfectly still, 
and the brave little fellow obeyed me implicitly, 
and even said, “I’m not afraid, re : 

The water was bitterly cold. y hunting clothes 
and boots were heavy. I swam and pushed as 
steadily and carefully as I could, aiming for the 

oint of an island. was slow—terribly slow. I 

_— to speculate on the time when complete 
exhaustion would overcome me. It was certain to 
come long before I could reach the island. In 
encouraging the boy I directed him to scream at the 





top of his voice for —-s 
A numbness, beginning at my feet, crept gradu- 
ally up my legs until they were all but useless. I 








ovr 

realized what he was doing, he had broken into a 
run, while the schoolmaster, with ferule uplifted 
and vengeance in his eye, was close at his heels. 

Down one aisle and up another they ran, the 
youngster ney in advance, the teacher, with 
superior len, of limb, rapidly approaching him. 
At length their headlong course brought them near 
the brick chimney, and the boy darted behind it 
like a hunted rabbit. 

Then began a race such as the old school-room 
had never witnessed. Round and round the chim- 
ney they tore, first boy and then teacher, appearing 
and disappearing in dizzy rotation before the eyes 
of the staring and excited pupils. 

Suddenly the idea struck the boy that, in the 
natural course of events, the master would soon 
think of the simple expedient of pping short. 
and he, with his acquired momentum, would find 
it impossible to avoid running into the enemy’s 
arm 


8. 

He changed his tactics at once, and darting off at 
a tangent, slid into the nearest seat, which hap- 
= to be among the girls. There he sat panting, 
leaving his pursuer to revolve alone. 

The teacher was putting his soul into his work. 
He raced, he flew, his coat-tails streamed behind 
him, drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead, 
and still his efforts were unrewarded by even a 
sight of the runaway. 

At last, as the boy had foreseen, he my short, 
and a grim smile came over his face as he planted 
his feet firmly and stretched his arms wide apart 
to resist the expected shock. 

As he waited, the smile gradually faded from his 
countenance, and gave place first to surprise, and 
then to utter bewilderment. The sight was too 
much for the pupils. They began to titter, and as 
the absurdity of the situation grew upon them, 
burst into peals of laughter. Even the culprit, 
cowering in his too prominent seat, joined in with 
a faint ciagie. 

The master was utterly at a loss. He wiped 
his perspiring forehead, gazed dizzily around the 
room, looked down, rubbed his spectacles, and 
seemed confused. 

“Well,” he said, when he recovered breath so 
that he could speak, “I can’t remember which boy 
I was chasing; but if he will come forward and 
own up, I’) let him off this time.” 

“And as you may imagine,” my grandfather 
would add, “I was only too glad to accept the 
conditions offered, for I was that boy.” 
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ENFORCING THE BLOCKADE. 


A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune 
relates an anecdote c ted with the late Secre- 
tary Gresham’s career as a soldier. Some time 
after he had been severely wounded at Atlanta, 
General Grant appointed him to the command of 
the department of Mississippi. Much difficulty had 
been experienced in stopping blockade-running, 
especially by cotton dealers, and the new com- 
mander received unlimited authority to do whatever 
might be necessary in the premises. 


Ltt gy | went quietly at Natchez, General 
Gresham’s headquarters, till one day a_risin 
young politician made his appearance. The tal 
ran upon this and that, General Gresham all the 
while wondering what his visitor was after. By 
and by the nature of the errand came out. 

“T have a little cotton, just a little, at Natchez,” 
the politician began. “I am going to have it put 
across the river to-night.” 

“How much did you say there was?” asked 
General Gresham. 

“Only seven hundred bales,” was the answer; 
“and as it is for —~- —~ & Co., of ——, why, i 
thought—” 








“Wait a minute,” said the division commander. 


Then he turned +o his assistant adjutant-general, 
who came in at that moment. 

“Major,” said he, “Mr. ——, here, tells me that 
seven hundred bales of cotton are to, be run across 
the river to-night. The cotton is now at——. Give 
orders for its immediate seizure, and have it burnt. 
I mean to stop this cotton-running if I have to burn 
every pound in the Confederacy. 

“Very much obliged to you for the prompt 
information,” he added, dismissing the young 
politician, who had much to think of But nothing to 
say. 

tton was then worth more than six hundred 
dollars a bale. 


~ 
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BOTH SIDES. 


Mrs. Savage was a woman greatly liked and 
respected in the neighborhood in which she lived, 
and her even disposition was often praised by her 
neighbors, who were apt to be rather plain-spoken 
in regard to her husband’s irritable temper. “I 
don’t see how it is, Aunt Temperance, that you are 
always so quiet when Uncle Ichabod begins to fret 
about useless things. You never say a word,” 
remarked her niece, who had been staying at the 
farmhouse for several weeks, and had heard 
Ichabod’s frequent complainings. 


Mrs. Savage smiled placidly, as she answered: 

“I’m most afeard, Miranda, that you haven’t 
paid strict attention to what your uncle was ares 
at the times you mention; because, if you had, 
you’d ’a’ seen that he don’t need anybody to reply 
to him; he reasons with himself, so to speak, and 

resents my views a sight better than I could. 

ou just give attention the next time you hear him 
a-disputing, and you’ll see that I’ve no occasion to 
disturb myself.” 

The opportunity for listening to Mr. Savage was 
soon given: 

“Taint no place to put a chair out on that back 
stoop,” began Uncle Ichabod. 

“But it’s kind of a pleasant place to sit,” he went 
on, in a milder tone; and then, raising his voice: 

“I don’t care if ’tis; the chair’ll be spoiled; it’ll 
be left out in all kinds of weather, and I won’t have 
it there.” 

Then, with just a suggestion of a pause, his voice 
fell again, and he continued: 

“‘A wooden chair don’t spoil very easy, and that’s 
one of the kitchen chairs that never was painted.” 

“Never was painted!” he repeated in a louder 
tone. “There ’tis! Just because anything aint 
fixed up to kill ’taint any use—” and he lifted the 
chair and moved it tothe other side of the stoop. 

“Perhaps if-it’s over this side it will be more 
sheltered,” came his milder tones, and then: 

“All the talking I do don’t do a speck of good, not 
a Lge I might just as well never say a word,” 
and sitting down in the offending chair, Uncle 
Ichabod began fanning himself with his big straw 
hat, while Miranda and her aunt exchanged glances 
of understanding. 
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HE KNEW TOO MUCH. 


A story is told in the India Rubber World of a 
meek-looking stranger, with a distinctly ministerial 
air, who applied for permission té&look over a large 
rubber factory. He knew nothing at all about the 
rubber business, he said, and after a little hesita- 
tion he was admitted. 


The superintendent showed him about in person, 
and the man’s questions and comments seemed to 
come from the densest ignorance. Finally, when 
the grinding-room was reached, he lingered a little, 
and asked, in a hesitating way: 

“Couldn’t I have a specimen of that curious stuff 
for my cabinet?” 

“Certainly,” replied the superintendent, although 
it was a compound the secret of which was worth 
thousands of dollars; “certainly, cut off as much 
anges wish.” 

ith eager step the visitor approached the rol) 
of gum, took out his knife, wet the blade in his 
mouth, and — 

“Stop right where you are!” said the superin 
tendent, laying a heavy hand upon the stranger. 
“You are a fraud and a thief. You didn’t learn in 
a gn that a dry knife won’t cut rubber.” 

saying, he showed the impostor to the door, 
and the secret was still safe. 


* 
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INDIAN WALKERs. 


All travellers in South America are impressed 
by the wonderful endurance of the Indian couriers 
of Peru and Bolivia. A Frenchman declares that 
they filled him with admiration. The manner in 
which they journey over the Cordilleras on foot he 
pronounces astonishing. 


They climb and descend at the same pace. They 
speak rarely, scarcely ever complain, and never 
stop. If the traveller halts for a moment to light a 
cigar, they are at once some hundreds of feet in 
advance. 

The gait is slow, but without relaxation. That is 
what makes them such incomparable couriers. 

Often when a man has a journey of several days 
to make, he takes his wife along; she bears her 
baby upon her back, and the dog follows. The 


husband carries the provisions. nd this is how 
= travel: 
e Indian chews coca and spins cotton. The 


wife sings to the baby, and spins also. They eat 
without halting, and make but the shortest stop to 
drink. Toward night, “to comfort themselves,” 
they chew some “roasted beans.” I was escorted 
by an Indian and his family who travelled after 
this fashion. 


* 
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RUSTIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


Old Farmer Reed was driving some of the board. 
ers over the beautiful New Hampshire hills, where 
the winding roads are either up-hill or down-hill, 
and a level space is not found in many miles. 


As he urged the strong, wiry horses up one of the 
steep ascents, he worked out the following line of 
argument: 

“Neaw, I s’pose you city folks think it kinder 
tough to make the critters pull up these hills, but 
*taint so mean as youthink. It’s a big sight meaner 
to run ’em down-hill, and I'll tell yer why. Now, 
when a hoss runs up-hill, his vitals presses on his 
innards, but when you run him down-hill, his 
innards presses on his vitals. An’ that’s a sight 
wuss, now aint it?” 


* 
* 





ONE OF THE GOOD-FOR-NOTHINGS. 


An exchange reports a colloquy between the 
father and mother of a lazy son, who had given up 
one position after another, and seemed to believe 
that working between meals was injurious to his 
health. 

“So George is going to give up his place again, is 
he? What is the trouble this time?” asked the 
father. 

“He complains that the hours are too long,” the 
mother answered. 

“H’m! I guess George would like to work from 
t-velve to one, with an hour off for luncheon.” 
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GRANDMA'S DRAWER. 


It was a rainy Saturday. Bertha was helping | 
grandma arrange the drawer in her sewing-table, | 





| entry, till they reached the parlor door, and there | 


|common thing for a flock of sheep to go racing 


| 


and that was such delightful work, because every- | 


thing in grandma's drawer 
had a story. 


gentleman of the old school ; 


toward the house. 


Clatter, clatter went their little | enjoyed ‘tm more than all the satay dolls’ and 
| hoofs up the front steps and through the long | 


fine red shoes in the world.’ E. H. T. 
eee alte. 

| they all stood still for a minute, with such a| 
| comical look: of surprise, and then they scampered | 
| away, pell-mell. 

“We children giggled; but the governor was a 
he never smiled, and 
went on talking politics as if it had been a very 


LITTLE THINGS. 


A little burn will hurt; 

A little sting will smart; 
And little unkind words 

Will grieve a little heart. 

=e 
through a parlor. 

“What a pleasant visit it was, while little 
| Clarissa and I wandered all over the farm, trying | twins who are very muchalike. He gazed steadily 
| all the wild playthings that country children can | into one young lady’s face, and then into the 
find in the woods and fields. 





There were little heart- 
shaped pincushions, made 
out of flowered silk, which 
grandma’s schoolmates gave 
her long ago; and she had 
some funny anecdote about 
each of the little girls that 
made them. 

Then there were queer out- 
line portraits cut out of black 
paper, and rings and ribbons, 
and a handkerchief with two 
doves drawn in the corner, 
which grandma carried once 
at a wedding. 

“Oh, what cunning red 
shoes !’’ cried Bertha, pulling 
a little pair out of the corner. 

“T remember the day they 
were made,” said grandma, 
looking at them through her 
glasses. ‘‘There was no shoe- 
store near us, and old Pre- 
served White used to go from 
house to house making shoes 
for the neighbors. When he 
came to our house, he took 
out of his box a piece of red 
morocco and a piece of black, 
and asked my mother which 
she would have for my shoes. 
How pleased I was when she 
chose the red! 

“T remember the first time 
that I wore them, too. My 
father and mother took me 
with them on a journey; we 
travelled in our own carriage, 
. and stopped at the neat little 
taverns along the way. One 
day we visited the governor, 
and I wore my new shoes and 
a dress of cream-colored Can- 
ton crépe. 

“IT was very much afraid 
of the governor, and afraid, 
too, that I should slide out of 
the great slippery chair, with 
a horsehair cover, where I 
sat dangling my little red 
shoes. So I-was very glad 
when his little girl said to 
me, ‘Come up-stairs, and I 
will show you my “winky 
doll!’ 

‘“We went up the long stairs 
and into little Clarissa’s room. 
She opened the great mahog- 
any wardrobe and took out a 
sweet-smelling box, and out 
of the box such a wonderful 
doll. 

“You would not think 
much of it, I suppose; but I 
had never seen or heard any- 
thing like it before, and when 
it snapped open its black eyes 
and stared straight at me I 
could hardly believe it was 
notalive. I think I was never 
so proud in my life as when 
little Clarissa actually laid in 
my own lap that beautiful 
‘winky doll!’ 

“The next year my little 
friend came with her parents 
to our country home, and 
while they were with us such 
a funny thing happened. 

“Tt was when they had just 
arrived, and we were sitting 
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THREE-YEAR-OLD Fred met, for the first time, 


I am sure that we | other’s, and then asked, ‘‘Mamma, be they one ?”’ | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 


1. 
A HIDDEN GROVE. 


1. Which contains the richest nutriment? 
2. You will find on the trencher rye, wheat and 
barley bread. 

3. That tall arch is out of 
proportion. 

4. I can piece, darn and sew 


Ve neatly. 
J s4 ° 
\OhZ 5. Can you curb oxen? 
A 2 (0 6. Ifever ye were thankful, 
ry 


A )| be so now. 


7. What a level meadow. 

8. Can a spendthrift be hap 
py? 

9. A shell burst near that 
spot 

10. Name the sum a chain 
and locket will cost. 

ll. The bee cheerfully per- 
forms its task. 

12. No, a key is not neces. 
eary. 

13. Among cannibals am I 
afraid? Yes. 

4. I pick up a pin every 
day. 

15. My pets are a bantam, a 
raccoon and a rabbit. 

16. I feel calm on dull days. 

17. We form a busy ring, a 
circle, rather. 

18. Hello! 
gone? 
19. Give Lil a chance. 
20. What shape are those 


customers all 


vases? 

21. That will do to drape a 
chair 

22. He held erroneous doc 
trine. 


23. Is it pride or anger? 

24. How ill, O worldly man, 
it becomes you to sneer! 

25. Keep Jumber-rooms well 
aired, 

26. Fancy 
in that book! 

27. See the cows and all the 
sheep! 

28. They are still in dense 
ignorance. 

29. If I ring, you may come 
at once, 

30. Put the baby in the crib 
a8 s00N as you can. 

31. She is so lively! 

32. I consider him a pleasant 
companion, 


pressing leaves 


2. 
TRANS POSITIONS. 


The other girls can ride and 
— with grace; 

— art is making home a 
pleasant place. 

She goes not like a martyr to 





the 

When she must cook and broil 
the —— and bake. 

She —— fresh flowers and 


makes a cluster ga) 
To brighten up the table every 
day. 
For what —— said she has 
forgotten never, 
“A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.” 
3. 
RIDDLE, 


With travel and history, 
Romance and mystery, 

I fascinate, frighten and thrill 
Tis worthy of mention, 
That friendly intention 

Is shown if I never am still. 


4. 

UNEVEN ACROSTIC, 
. An herb of the field. 
A California fruit. 
. A bound, 
. Dry weather. 
. Sweet-brier. 
A gay summer flower. 
. A plant used for making 
pies. 

8. A Southern fruit. 

9. A ladle often seen in the 
sky. 


re 


The primals are found in 
the finals 


5. 
CROS8S-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first isin boat, but not in 
crew; 
My second is in elm, but not 
in yew; 
My third is in harrow, but not 
in plough; 
y fourth is in branch, but 


8 Grandmamma, N My arth te in cock, but. not in 
| hese funny © Satine 7M Books! , =" 8 8 My ‘sixth is In lamb, but not 


in sheep; 

My seventh is in bell, but not 
in gong; 

My eighth is in right, and also 
in wrong; 








in the best parlor, looking very 
prim and dignified; that was 
the fashion then. The grown 
folks were talking slowly and gravely, while we | 
children sat as still as two little statues, when we | 
heard a queer noise in the hall. 

“‘You see my father kept several hundred sheep, 
and that spring had been cold and stormy, so that 
six little lambs lost their mothers. We took 


them into the warm kitchen and fed and petted | 


| 
| 


them a great deal, they were such helpless little | 


things. 


“But when they grew big they were very trouble- 


some, for they remembered how well they had 


been treated in the house, and they used to run in | 
at the open door whenever they had a chance. So. 


we had to turn them out in the pasture with the | 
other sheep. 

“Now it happened on the very day that the | 
stately governor came to see us that our unruly 
pets got loose in some way, and all came trotting 


| I think, but which greatly interested me. 


“THE GUINEAS.” 


He read about the Guineas, 
And I thought of pigs and hens, 
And wondered at the flasks and jars, 
Which seemed to be their dens. 
But when I rose and took the book 
To know the reason why, 
I found those Guineas all were spelled 
G, E, N double I! 
BESSIE CHANDLER. 


lines. The post was literally honeycombed with 
| holes, and in many of them was closely fitted an 
| acorn, either entire, or partly decayed. 
I should have been at a loss to understand the 
meaning of this curious inlay had not a card, 
| which was tacked to the post, enlightened me. 
| The holes, it stated, were made by the wood- 
| pecker, and the acorns placed in them by this 
| provident bird, in order that it might obtain food 
when winter was at hand, and the deep snows of | 
| that region covered the earth. 
A WISE BIRD. The woodpecker does not eat the acorn, but lets 
At the Columbian Exposition, in one of the | it remain until it begins to decay. Then insects 
| galleries of the Electrical Building, I came across of various kinds feed on it, when the bird visits its | 
an exhibit that would not attract general attention, store of acorns and dines at will off the living 
creatures he finds there. 
A wise and ingeniousebird, is it not? 


——_++ 


It was a section of a redwood post that had 


| been part of a telegraph-pole on one of the Pacific | 


My ninth is in warmth, but 
not in heat; 
My tenth is in rye, but not in 
wheat. 
My whole is red when it is “green,” 
And black as jet when last it is seen. 


Answers to Puzzles in September 12. 
8. Milton. 4. 


| 4. 1. Columbus. 
| Lincoln. 

2. 1. New Hampshire. 2. Colorado. 3. Penney! 
vania. 4. Carolina. 5. Minnesota. 6. Florida. 7. 
Massachusetts. 8. Montana. 9%. California. 10. 
Georgia. 11. Indiana. 12. Wisconsin. 13. New 
bie 14. Oregon. 15. Rhodelsland. 16. Texas. 

Wail, sail, jail, hail, nail, mail, pail, tail, trail, 
ooh, frail, rail, air, aril, April, spiral, pairs, air. 
| 4. Ruler. 

§. 1. Surly. 2. Surcingle. 

| tace. 5. Sermon. 6. Surplice. 


2. Cromwell. 


4. Sur 


8. Surrogate. 
&. Sur 


7. Servant. 


veyor. 9. Certainty. 10. Surname. 11. Cireumlo 
| cution. 12. Certificate. 13. Circulation. 14. Surpass. 
15. Surmise. 16. Serpent. 17. Sirloin. 18, Sur. 
| char; 19. Survival. 20. Surfeit. 21. Surgeon. 
22. Cirele. 23. Circumflex. &%. Circular. 25, Sur- 
mount. 2. Circumvent. 27. Circumference. 2. 
| Surcoat. 29. Surrender. 


| @. Myrrh, cue, rye—mercury. 
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| Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 


| 





HAWTHORNE AT COLLEGE, 


Horatio Bridge, in “Personal Reeolleetions of | 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,” reealls the conditions under 
which a boy went to college seventy years ago. 
The journey was generally made by stage-coach. 
The stage-coach gave better opportunities for | 
travellers to become acquainted with each other | 
than are afforded by the modern railway car. 


Some old men will) recollect the mail-stage 
formerly plying between Boston and Brunswick 
(Maine), drawn by four strong, spirited horses, | 
and bowling along at the average speed of ten 
miles an hour. The e remem gS pace, the smooth 
roads and the juxtaposition of the insiders tended, 
in a high degree, to the B ow orp of enjoyment 
and good fe Howship, which might ripen into lasting 
friendship. 

Among the passengers in one of these coaches in 
the summer ofl 1821 were Franklin Pieree, Jonathan 
Cilley, Alfred Mason and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
the last named from Salem, the others from New 
Hampshire. Pieree had already spent his fresh- 
man year at Bowdoin College, w hie th institution his 
companions were on their way to enter. 

This chance association was the beginning ofa 
lifelong friendship between Pierce, Cilley and 
Hawthorne; and it led to Mason and Hawthorne | 
becoming chums. 

Hawthorne was not studious in the general 
acceptation of the term, but he devoted much time 
to miscellaneous reading. He never declaimed in 
the old chapel, as the students were required to do 
on Wednesdays. Fines and admonitions were 
alike powerless. He would not declaim. To this 
peculiarity is to be attributed his failure to havea 
part assigned him in the Commencement exereises 
on graduation, though his rank, number eighteen 
in a class of thirty-eight, would otherwise have 
entitled him to one. 

He told me that when twelve or thirteen years 
old, on some occasion in play-hours, he went upon 
a stage in the school-room to declaim. Some larger 
boys ridiculed him and pulled him down, which so 
mortified and enraged him that he was inspired 
with a lasting aversion to any future effort in that 
direction. 

Nor did he attempt to speak in public until many | 
years afterward, when as United States Consul at 
Liverpool he made a speech at a civic dinner, of 
which he wrote me an amusing account. He was 
more exultant at his sueceas on that oecasion than 
he ever seemed to be for the authorship of “The 
Scarlet Letter.” 
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A BILL FOR ROYALTY. 
Taxpayers in this country frequently complain, | 
and justly, of the expenditure of public money | 
for the use of legislators and officials in ways not 
directly connected with the public business,—as, | 
for instance, when official expenditures are made | 
during which champagnes and other unnecessary | 
articles are purchased for the travellers’ consump. | 
tion. But if we think we have special reason to | 
complain of “junketing” in this country, we should 
contemplate some of the public expenditures for | 
the entertainment of the erowned junketers of the | 
Old World. } 


Not long since the new ~ canal to Manchester, | 
England, was opened. e@ queen was invited, 
though the canal could have been opened exactly 
as well without her. After the opening, the report 
of the citizens’ auditor of Manchester was pub. | 
lished showing the expenses of the opening; and | 
by some mischance all the items for the entertain 
ment of the royal party were Leaves in the re } 

The whole eost of the queen’s visit, which, ore the 
way, lasted only a few hours, “reached the highly | 
respectable sum of six thousand and fifty-one | 
pounds sterling, or about thirty thousand dollars. 
Among the numerous items were such expenditures 
as the following: 

Four fancy boxes of bonbons, fondants, choco. 
lates, etc., for the royal children, £1 13s. 

For asparagus, at 4s. 6d. per bunch, £6 1s.; 
twenty-two pints of peas, at 2s. 6d. per pint; eight 
pineapples, at 12s. 6d. each; six melons, at 10s. 6d. 
each; twenty-six pounds of grapes, at 6s. 6d. per 
pound; twenty-four pounds of strawberries, at 6s. 
per pound; total vegetables and fruit, £48 

a. % 

Three live turtles cost £17 14s. 6d.; and cigars 
and cigarettes,—none of which, it is safe to assume, 
were smoked by the queen, —£14 10s, The stablin 
and keep of the queen’ 8 horses cost the city o 
Manchester £22 16s.; and the board and lodgin 
for —_ members of the royal household staff, | 
£71 Wa. 

There nom re many other extraordinary items in 
the account of this expensive guest. | 
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STOLEN APPLAUSE. 


A rector living im Ireland had an unpleasantness 
with the peasantry in regard to the payment of 
tithes, and it happened thereafter that when he or 
any of his family appeared abroad, they were 
received with cries of “Mad dog! Mad dog!” and 
other shouts equally emphatic and unpleasant. 
The dean and his family were also saluted in like 
manner, because they insisted upon visiting the 
proscribed citizen, and this gave rise one day to a | 
curious incident. | 

Anstey, a poet popular in Dublin, and well 
known there as the translator of Goethe’s “Faust,” 
drove from Limerick to Dublin in the ear of the 
dean, to make the latter a short visit. The usual 
shouting followed, but being slightly deaf, the 
poet heard only the cries and not the words of 
threatening and abuse. At dinner he said to his 
host, with a beaming countenance : 


“Mr. Dean, I never knew I was so well known 
down here. Fame surely travels further than we 
think. FT assure you that nearly the whole way 
from Limerick I was loudly cheered by the 
people!” 

ene ctietnlinchins 


PARRIED BY A JOKE. 


One of Henry Clay’s most formidable Kentucky 
opponents was Jobn Pope, a one-armed man, for 
many years a member of Congress, and at one 
time United States Senator. He was once running 
against Mr. Clay in the Lexington district, and the 
contest was close and exciting. } 


As election day approached, Mr. Clay heard that | 
an Irishman in Lexington, who had always been 
one of his political supporters, had announced his | 
purpose to vote for Mr. Pope. Mr. Clay went to 
see him, and inquired the reason. 

“Pp aith, Mr. Clay,” said the man, “an’ I’ve con 
cluded to vote for the man who has only one arm 
to thrust into the treasury.” 
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& Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 2851.” 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 205 Third Avenue, New York. 








BrYY REDDING’s Russia SALVE to-day. You ‘may 


need it before morning. 
STAMPS. 10v0ali diff., Venezuela, ete., loc. Agts. wtd, 50 
p.c. List free. (. 








com. Agents wae 100 all different 8 cts. ; 
2% U.S., cts. List free. B. L. DREW, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Some of our most successful agents are young 
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105 var. and — Album, ry ib un: 
weed, 0c. ; 2 U.8., 10e.; 3 0 Africa, 10c. Asia, 
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have fun and 
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printing for 
others. 
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SUITS and "aa? 
TOME 


$10. 00 


AND UPWARDS. 

Far’superior to nny that other 
tailors charge 818.00 to $20. Weare 
enabled to save you Ytnis amount 
by buying the entire production 

oF several woolen mills and 
dog the expenses of ueveling 

8 sent C 

privilege of examination and 
trying on_before you pay for 
them. We pay. a8 
eharges. Write for oar new 
fall and winter catalogue with 
samples, fashion plate, and 
novelty, all sent free. 

Dept 1. KRAMER & MAHLER, 
111-113-115-117 Monroe St.,Chicago. 


CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- 
quently sold as ‘‘ Rogers.” Our trade- 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. “1847” 
guarantees original genuine goods, silver 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver, Look 
out for imitations. 


Meriden Britannia Co.. Meriden, Conn. 














Play “WATERLOO. ie 


The popular New Board Game. For 
or old. Novel and Exciting. Price, 


IT 1S ONE CF THE 


Parker Games 


Highest Award World's Fair, 1893. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue describing “* Innocence 
Abroad,”’ “Chivalry,’’ “ Napoleon ” 
and 100 others for 2c. stamp. 

‘** Wonderland ”’ and ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Farm,” pretty 


Card Games in Colors for little poo, = mailed for 35 
cents each. All games bearing our Play Well. 


PARKER BROTHERS, ®4LEM, MASs., 


oung 















There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 









POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 








Sufferers should try it. A | 





LAde, | 


A. Stegmann, 2722 Kads Ave.. St.Louis, Mo. | 
to select from sent collectors at 50 per cent. 


he “Cresco,” a corset that will not break at | 
people. THE MICHIGAN CORSET Co., Jackson, Mich. | 


| 


| 


Type. | 


can be made by any 
| boy or girl with a 


| Sample photo and booklet 
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oa KATE LOOK FOR OUR 


Advertisement in 
this paper Oct. 3 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Prometes a juxuriant growth. 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 


C — se: — diseases & hair falling. 
and $1.00 at Drugyists. 
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mples free from largest Wall Paper coneern in U.S. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 2355205" Dhilaga, 
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teresting tricks 
and novelties, 
upon ree eipt of five 
2cent stamps. 


PECK & SNYDER, x A3¢ Nase Stey. 





‘PERFECT $ 5 00 
PICTURES 
POCKET KODAK 


14 x2 inches 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sor tev Beent stamps. 





SUPERB PHOTOGRAVURE 
(22 x 28) OF 
Stuart’s Washington 


FREE! 


WITH ONE OF 
GINN & CO.’S 
School Libraries. 
10 vol. Standard Authors. $4.75. 


Ask your teacher to send for 
our Washington Certificates. By 
disposing of these at 10 cents each, 







a Library and Portrait are seeured. 





The pin that won’t pin 
isn’t the Puritan Pin— 
sold by all who sell pins. 


If you can’t buy them at your store; send 
five 2 cent stamps to American Pin Co., 
be veraeent Coan. 


ey Have you joined The Don’t Kick Club? 


Non-sectarian, non-political, antagonizes no one; this 











Button wins friends for the wearer and creates no end | 


offun. Just wearing it makes you a “member.” Send 
5 cents in stamps for one and also receive our hand- 
illustrated catalog containing 
prices of nearly 6,000 latest and most popular articles of 
staple and fancy jewelry, silverware and novelties. 


WILSON BROTHERS, Manufacturing Jewelers, | 


Mention Youth’s Companion. Tremont Rew, Beston. 





AYER’S 


PILLS 
THE PILL 
THAT WILL 


CURE 
DYSPEPSIA. 
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THE CREAT 


sui CURE 


Works wonders in cur- 
ing torturing, disfigur- 
ing diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, and es- 
pecially baby humours. 


CUTICURA Reuern DIBS are sold throughout the world. 
British d : F. Newsery & Sons, Lundon. PotTer 
Dave « Caen. Corp., Sole Props., , U.S.A. 


Re-cover Your Furniture 


BEFORE THE WINTER, WITH 


Pantasote. 


The cushions for your cozy corner, the dining- 


}room chairs, or for any purpose in fact where 


leather has been used you can now use Pantasote. 
It is better and cheaper. 
Ask your dealer or send for free samples to 
THE PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., 39 Leonard St., N. Y. 
3 LOVELY EASTER LILIES, 
For Only 15 Cents 
8 lovely Bermuda Easter Lilies 
(as shown in cut) which bears 
trumpet-shaped flowers of 
snowy-whiteness, of great beau- 
ty and of unsurpassed tra- 
grance ; as a winter - bloomer 
nothing can surpass it. It is 
impossible to describe the 
charming beauty of this Lily as 
a pot plant. 3 bulbs for only 15e. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., 
Pioral Park, N. Y. 
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READING CIRCLE. 
THE AMERICAN YEAR. 


A systematic coursein American polities, 
industry and literature, illustrating the 


Development of National Life. 


Why not supplement your desultory 
reading by a well-defined course for the 
coming winter. gees offers a 
ere ehaixe plar 


H. Vincent, Dept. 31, Buffalo, N.Y. 


C.L.S.C.KKKKKC.L.S.C. 
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You do not need to 
leave home or give 
uF present employment to secure 
Business Education. We 

can teach you Book meuminn: Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Arithmete S ek Grammer. Law, Letter Writing, 
‘his is the kind of knowledge that 

pays a pA teachers will prepare you thoroughly. 

my poar spare aes ons yf ey fora A good posi- 

| tion usiness men jars are seek = young 
poate with a. wense. Write for FR 
ogue, giving particulars. Trial Lesson 10 eats 


BRYANT & STRATTON, No. : College Bldg., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Very stylish Waist of Figured India Silk, lined 
throughout; large Sleeves; Sailor Collar, tab and t ones 
front trimmed with Black Velvet Ribbon. Made in 
dark grounds (black, blues and greens), 

| with very pretty figures ; all sizes ; — 
| $3.75. Special to COMPANION readers, ai 


‘BLOOMINGDALE BROS.™k™.""ps0en% 
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Don’t 
think be- 
cause you can 
buy Copco Soap \ 
for 5 cts., that it is V 
anything like the 
common soap «ite N 
sold at this price. 


ff a 


TRADE MARK. 
the perfect soap, is 
purer and better than 
any you have ever 
used. Ask your 
dealer to let you 

seea cake, then 
you'll duy Z, 
it. 
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Made only by 
THE W. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, 

St. Louis. 
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LIFE-TASKs. 

We often speak admiringly of the wonderful 
patience of the monkish scribes of the Middle Ages, 
who were willing te devote an entire life to the 
copying and embellishing of a single book ; and the 
inference is that such patient devotion to a single 
task is unknown at the present day. This is nota 
fact. The field of modern science is full of effort 
which is equally prolonged, equally painstaking, 
and in many cases equally obscure. We have in 
our observatories men who are spending their lives 
in entering into great books, night by night, figures 
which merely go to make tables from which our 
descendants, century hence, shall be able to 
calculate the precession of the equinoxes. 


Perhaps the most monumental life-tasks per 
formed in the present century have been in the 
field of botany, in which certain indefatigable | 
men have undertaken to make a flora each of his 
own country. In those floras, we are to have not 
merely a listof all the plants in any country, but a 
full account and description of every plant. 

hat this work may be is shown by one or two 
special cases. The Italian Flora which Prof. | 
Filippo Parlatore began in the year 1848 was 
completed in the year 1594. But it was not com 
leted by Professor Parlatore. He had long since 
een gathered to his reward among the flowers of 
Paradise; and Prof. Teodoro Caruel had completed 
his work. | 

In this country Prof. Asa Gray, our most 
distinguished botanist, began the “Flora of North | 
America” at about his twenty-fifth year ofage. The 
first number of it appeared jn 1838. Gray died in 
1888, and the work was then about half finished. 
During all that time his work on the flora never 
was interrupted for more than a brief period, 
though other tasks were performed meantime. 

Sir Joseph Hooker began the “Flora of British 
India” about forty years ago. Only one volume of 
it remains to be completed, and if Sir Joseph’s life | 
is spared he may hope to accomplish his great | 


task. During all these twoscore years the work | 
has constantly engaged his attention. | 
Martin’s “Flora of Brazil” was begun in 1846, | 


» 
and is still incomplete, though it is " - _- | 
gressing. Cosson, a French botanist, died before 
the completion of his “Flora of Algeria.” 

Practically only two great floras, those -of 
Australia and the Orient, were successfully com- 
— by their original authors—the first by 

entham, the second by Boissier. They are splen- 
did monuments to the learned men who made them. 

In the field of biological investigation many men, 
and women too, are engaged in minute and patient 
researches into some primitive and apparently 
insignificant form of life which it will take them 
many years to complete. To the ordinary mind, 
these investigations seem vain and foolish. But 
the scholars of the future will celebrate these 
patient deeds of the “monks of science.” 
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A STATE FLOWER. 


One state has lately followed the advice which 
The Companion gave in its issue of November 2, 
1893, that states should adopt flower-emblems, 
without waiting for the people of the whole 
country to select a national flower. The legislature 
of Vermont has passed and the governor has 
signed a bill making the red clover the state flower. 
It has been dedicated with public proceedings, and 
an official engraving bearing it has been ordered 
to be prepared. 


The red clover is an appropriate emblem for 
Vermont for several reasons. It has been called 
the symbol of industry, and Vermont is one of the 
most industrious of states. In a special way it is 
the symbol of the stock-raising and dairying 
industry, which has long been — in Ver- 
mont. It isa plant anda flower dear tothe farmer; 
and in Vermont the farmer is everything. 

The spontaneousness and complete unanimity 
with which the red clover was selected, in spite of 
the fact that other flowers were strongly recom- 
mended by public journals, showed that the people 
of the state held it in that degree of affection whieh 
should be requisite for the selection and use of 
any emblem. ‘ 

he red clover is an exceedingly beautiful 
flower. It can be used very conveniently as a 
buttonhole flower, singly; it is most beautiful of 
all in a bouquet; and its branching and leafy stem 
lends itself ogee f to purposes of decoration. 

ough the red clover is not a native American 
flower, but is botanically classed as “adventitious 
from Europe,” it is now pretty thoroughly nat- 
uralized. he Vermonters are to be congratulated 
on this definite possession of a state flower which 
is so pretty and so well-loved. 
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GRIM JESTING. 


Death-bed jokes are generally not authentic. 
The celebrated one attributed to Tom Hood, for 
instance,—that he protested against blaming the 
undertaker who had blundered into coming before 
the great wit was dead, and said that the man had 
“only come to urn a lively Hood,”—is known to be 
decidedly apocryphal. 


Nevertheless, a remark somewhat ef the same 
sort, which is attributed to Lord Chesterfield in hig 
last illness, is undoubtedly authentic. Chesterfield 
was very ill, and his death was only a matter of a 
few weeks; but his physician advised that he be’ 
taken for an easy drive in his carriage, and he 
went out. 

As the equipage was procecdin 
it was met by a lady who remarke 

e great invalid: 

. h, my lord, I am glad to see you able to drive 
out.” 

“I am not driving out, madam,” answered Ches- 
terfield; “1 am simply rehearsing my funeral!” 


slowly along 
pleasantly to 
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IN HIS WAY. 


Elder George Champlin was a colored preacher | 
who exercised his calling for many years in Rhode 
Island. He was a man of excellent common sense 
and no little wit. At one time some of his hearers | 
complained that he had been rather too personal | 
and severe in one of his sermons. | 

“When I am preaching,” responded the elder | 
with a shrewd glance from his sharp eyes at the 
remonstrants, “‘when I am ee I try to shoot 
right at the devil every time; but if any one gets 
between me and the devil, why, of course, brethren, 
he will be liable to get hurt.” 


THE YOUTH’S 
Y¢ : 

For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentfrice.’” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. (Ade. 





Who want to make money send for 
MU | Sample Copy of EV’RY MONTH, 
contains 4 of the Latest and Most 
Popular Music that sells at from 

A ENT 40c. to 60c. Richest of allin Readin 
Matter and Illustrations. Libera 
Com. and Prizes to Clubs or Agents. Sample, 10c. 
Yearly, #1. HOWLEY, HAVILAND 8 OO., 


Publishers, 4 East 20th St.. New Yor 
Reference: Any music store in the U. 8. or Canada. 


66 Rugby” | 


with us | 
is not football, 
but 


Watches. 


It is the name of our new Boy’s Watch move- 
ment which, when cased, is just the «ize of 
a SILVER DOLLAR. Elegant design, in 
Nickel, Sterling Silver or Gold. 


ALL WARRANTED. 


The “Rugby” Catalogue shows the designs, 
and tells you all about them. 





THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., | 
102 WATERBURY, CONN. 
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A TELEGRAPH 


OPERATOR’S WORK 


and leads to the bighest po- 
sitions. We teach it quickly, 
))}, and start our graduates in tel- 

) egraph service. Crops are splen- 
did. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 


“‘v COCOAS ai CHOCOLATES 


al On this Continent, have received 
pee = 


pases HIGHEST AWARDS 


\ industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


. ; - In view of the 
Caution * many imitations 
lof the labels and wrappers on our 
4 oods, consumers should moke sure 

t our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mase. 
is printed on each package. 












SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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quickest, 


way. ‘Try it and see. 


talked to. W 
and help that she can get from it in other ways? 
If you hav 
washes clothes, 
safest way you ought to be ready to 
believe that Pearline (,,.°%,,) is the best for 
washing and cleaning everything. That’s the truth, any- 
Into every drop of water that’s to be used for 


The woman pinned down 


of Pearline ("%¢.¥i") will have to be 
hy is she throwing away all the gain 
? 
e proved to yourself that Pearline 
for instance, in the easiest, 


cleansing anything, put some Pearline. 76 
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from large sample books. 


e sell more paper 
does it. 


Papers, Varnished 


Prize Design 


solicit orders for 


always required. 


Get Samples! 


ALFRED PEATS 
PRIZE 


If you will send us a description of the different rooms you have 
to paper, their height, what they are used for and color effect desired, 
we will send you samples of the newest papers, with borders and 
ceilings to match (within the price you wish to pay) + pg A selected by 
our experienced decorators, for each room. Or, i 
near you, we will have him call and show you our full line of samples 


‘¢ Guide How To Paper and 
Economy in Home Decoration,’’ 

all free with no obligation or expense on your part. 
dealers in the United States, and it is 


We have high-priced Leather Papers, Hand Made Papers, Pressed 
Relief Papers, 
Papers, etc., but itis our $1000 Prize Design Papers that are 
most often selected. 
obtained only of us or our agents. 

In addition to the Prize Designs, we have over one million 
rolls of other patterns to select from. 
us in quality and price. 


Ingrain Paper 
Beautiful Embossed Gold paper, toto25 ‘* 04 
Beautiful Color and Gold Paper, 
Good Gold Paper, -  * ws 


MORE AGENTS WANTED. 


We want some one in each town, of taste and ability, to 
charge $1.00 for large sample books. Good references are 


Send to nearest address. 
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we have an agent 


We will also send you our 


direct to ae than any other five 
ew styles and low prices that 


Imported English and French 


They are Exclusive Patterns and can be 


No one can compete with 


PRICES: 
Patterns, + 15 to 30 cts. per roll. 
. - 12% to14 “ - 
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Paper, - A allies 


our wall papers on good commission. e 
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Send for Catalogue. 
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tcat is 
alogue of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 
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Sold on instalments. Easy payment. 30 days’ trial in your own 
home. We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano 25 years. 


BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO. 








$25.00 
and up. 








WASHINGTON, N. J. 






Is Pleasant, pays good wages, | 


50,000 well 
dressed boys 
are wearing our 
popular Com- 
bination Suits. 
They are hand- 
somely made, 
and an extra pair of Pants and Stanley 
Cap goes with each suit, at 


for choice 
$3.50 


of Suits. 

Large variety of patterns to choose 
from, light and dark colors. The fabrics 
and trimmings Are selected especially for 
our ‘trade, and every suit is absolutely all 
wool. They are for boys 4 to 15 years. 

Mail orders filled promptly. Samples of cloth 
and directions for measurement free upon re- 
quest. Suits sent by express, C. O. D., with priv 
ilege of examining before paying 

THE PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 

117 Madison Street, Chicago. 

Reference — Any bank, any commercial agency 

any newspaper in Chicago 












The only 
“ Btay-on"’ 
Stable Blanket. 
Patent 
Re-issued 
July 3, "94 


The Burlington “Stay-on” 


Stable Blanket is a continual comfort to the horse 
keeps horse always clean—hair smvoth and glossy. No 
surcingle required—no tight girth —no sore backs—can- 
not get under horses’ feet. 
If your dealer does not keep them send to us 
or catalogue and prices. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET Co., @""\igte™ 


“ TRADE-MARK. 


inene’ 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Fit Well. Look Well. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mall, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 


77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 








Wear Well. 








Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect lamative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 


effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians ‘recommend it. 
Millions have found it invalnable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 botties. 


CARD PRINTER FREE. 


Sets any name in 1 minute; prints 500 
cardsan hour. YOu can make money 
with it. A font of pretty type, alsc 
Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 
and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker. 
Sample mailed Free for 0 cents 
stamps for postage on outfit. 











R.H. Ingersoll & Bro.,65 Cortinndt 8t..N.V.City. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | a higher order of beings. 
Its subscription price is #1.75 the hens were brought back, the rooster left his 


paper of eight pages. 
a year, payment in advance. 

welve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ght —aaien is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subseribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE P 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on zeae paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to Tonew subscripeons. enewals of subscriptions 
to Companion by the payment of money to 

If subseribers do 


ublishers 


strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agente who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 

~ made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the pa xr for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 








EARACHE IN INFANTS. 


Earache is more common in young infants than 
is generally supposed. Before a child learns to 
express his feelings in speech, the cause of his 
worrying and fretfulness will sometimes only be 
discovered after the inflammation in the ear, which 
has given rise to the pain, has so far progressed 
that the pent-up matter bursts through the ear- 
drum, and escapes through the auditory canal in 
the form of pus. 

In the case of a fretful child whom the writer 
remembers, earache was discovered to be the cause 
of his crying, by the fact that the crying stopped 
whenever the ear was laid against the fur collar of 
his parent’s coat. 

Every infant that cries continually, but in whom 
there is no evidence of intestinal pain, should be 
tested by the application of warmth to the ears, in 
order to determine whether earache may not be 
the source of the trouble. If it is the cause, the 
comfort of such an application will at once be 
evident, and the seat of the pain will thus be found. 

Very few children pass through infancy without 
one or more attacks of earache, and it is not sur- 
prising that many cases of earache are mistaken 
for that still more common ailment of infancy, 
‘“‘wind.colic.” Earache is apt to be even more 
persistent than colic; but often the cause of the 
infant’s suffering is not revealed until the ear 
begins to “run” when, as a rule, the pain ceases 
of itself. 

In older children, say five years of age and over, 
attacks of earache often occur from decaying teeth. 
The child does not suffer constantly, as in an actual 
ear inflammation. The pain alternates with inter- 
vals of entire relief, but is especially apt to be 
present at night. In such forms of earache a 
dentist is needed, It is well to bear in mind this 
very common source of earache. 

Continuous or intermittent earache, not due to 
dental causes, should receive the attention of the 
physician, since it must be remembered that even 
a simple earache may be followed by very serious 
consequences, 

Heat, in some of its many forms of application, 
is the child’s panacea for pain occurring in the ear 
or elsewhere, and may always be resorted to “till 
the doctor comes.” 

at title 


ODD FRIENDS. 


Last summer, while in the country, I witnessed 
avery curious comradeship. It was ata farmhouse. 
The hens had all been carried to another farm, 
leaving at home a solitary rooster, who had refused 
to be caught with the rest. 

There was a large white cat about the premises, 
and soon the rooster began to follow her around, 
talking to her in his rooster fashion. 

At first the cat seemed to dislike so much atten- 
tion, and would hide away, sometimes for hours; 
but whenever she reappeared the rooster would 
run toward her with great delight, assuming the 
air of protector and provider. He would look up 
articles of food, and call her to partake, evidently 
expecting her to respond. 

After a while the two became inseparable during 
the day, and even when night came the rooster 
would linger around as long as possible before 
going to roost. Frequently the cat followed him to 
the shed, and looked up at him on his perch, while 
he talked to her as if urging her to come up too. 

On this point, however, habit proved stronger 
than affection, and she slowly wended her way 
back to the house, But when morning came, they 
were always found together again. 

The rooster would stand quite still, and allow the 
cat to rub against him, and she seemed to take care 
not to rub the feathers the wrong way. It was 
extremely amusing to watch them, day by day, 


Your name cannot be found on | 


| growing more and more attached to each other. 
| They sat side by side, wandered about together, 
| and whenever one was called the other followed 
closely behind. 
| When food was given the cat, the two often ate 
from the same dish. The rooster seemed to take 
great delight in this proceeding, keeping up a 
| constant chatter, as if encouraging the cat to eat 
all she could. 
| Their friendship continued uninterrupted through 
| the entire summer, with none of those misunder- 
| standings and coldnesses which often occur among 
But when fall came, and 


summer companion, seemingly without regret. 
H. R. D. 


HOOP-HUNTING. 


Mr. James Payn lived as a boy among the Berk- 
shire downs of England. “A marvellous expanse 
| of springy turf,” he calls them, “blown over by 
| the most delicious airs and, though treeless, not 
without a certain wild beauty.” .Here one of the 


ROCURED, send the | best of his juvenile sports was “hoop-hunting,” a 


sport of which few readers of The Companion are 
likely to have had any considerable experience. 


All that was requisite to enjoy this pastime was 
a high wind. We took our hoops, half a dozen of 
them sometimes, to the top o the first hill, and 
started them ; then, after one minute’s “law,’’—more 
correctl y grace,—we followed them, But we never 
caught them save by misadventure. 

Their speed was incredible, and far surpassed 
that of any bicycle. Down one hill and up another 
they went, apparently at the same rate; and when 
eny obstacle, such as a road with high banks, inter- 
vened, they surmounted it with deer-like leaps and 
bounds, 

A more graceful sight could hardly be imagined. 
I have known a hoop to run five miles, and to stop 
only because it arrived at a “‘bottom”—the limit of 
| the downs in that direction. It would have needed 
| a race-horse to overtake them. We got the hoops 

from a brewery owned by an uncle of mine, and 
whenever the smell of brewing comes to my nostrils, 
| Lam, for half a minute, a boy again, capless, care- 
| less, with my foot on the turf and the mild west 
wind in my hair. 





COMPASSION. 


Among the stories which were told by certain 
aged physicians, at a reunion of medical men, of 
the times when surgical operations were conducted 
without anesthetics, none were more touching than 
the following: 


A little girl, not more than eight years old, was 
injured in such a way that it was necessary to 
amputate one of her legs. She proved to be of 
wonderful pluck; and instead of binding her, as 
was customary in such cases, she was given her 
most cherished doll to hold. Pressing it in her 
me she submitted to the amputation without a 
single ery. 

hen iA was done, the physician in charge, seek- 
ing to brighten matters up with a pleasantry, said: 
And now, my dear, we will amputate your doll’s 


leg.” 

Then the little girl burst into tears. 

“No! no!” she gasped, between ber sobs, “you 
shall not—it would hurt her too much!” 


GEOGRAPHY LESSONS. 


Almost anybody can learn to answer questions 
out of a book, but now and then a schoolboy shows 
originality. This is true even in geography, a field 
in which at first sight there might seem to be small 
opportunity to think for oneself. 


A teacher had been speaking of the division of 
the world into nationalities, and wishing to see how 
well the class had followed her, she said, pointing 
to a map of Europe: 

“Now, suppose I were in France and went into 
moeowner gt how should I be likely to know when I 
passed the boundary?” 

A child of seven years answered promptly : 

“You would hear the German bands, please.” 

Another teacher asked one of her boys where 
Nicaragua was. The boy, as it happened, had a 
postage-stamp album by which he set great store, 


COSTLY BUILDING MATERIAL. 
rence. 


bill, which had been left upon atable. The weather | 
was warm, and the windows were open. After 
searching the room, Mr. Turpin hunted over the 
garden and lawn. 


a 

All was in vain; the bill was gone, and after a 
while was forgotten. Some weeks later a high 
wind blew down a bird’s nest near the house and 
as it chanced, Mr. Turpin picked it up and looked 
atitcuriously. His attention was struck by a piece 
of paper of a peculiar color. He drew it out and it 

roved to be a ten-dollar bill, the very one, no 

loubt, that he had lost. 

It was in pretty bad condition, but was redeemed 
at the treasury. 





LIONS AND BICYCLE. 


It was an odd and startling adventure that befell 
the Rey. R. P. Ashe, a missionary in Africa, while 
touring on a bicycle. 


He had got far in advance of his porters, and was 
spinning along at a pretty good speed, with his eye 
on the path, when suddenly he heard a noise as of 
animals galloping beside him. True enough, on 
glancing to the right he discovered three magnifi- 
cent lions keeping him oer. 

They were egen or thirty yards to one side 
and kept along with him for perhaps a hundre 
yards. Then they stopped, looked at him for a 
moment—a strange being he must have looked in 
their eyes—and bounded away at right angles, still 
sopping now and then to look back, till they disap- 
peared in the long grass. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


In a Parisian omnibus, an ill-bred male passenger 
made a grimace when a very stout old lady got in. 


“Hippopotamus!” he exclaimed under his breath, 
but so loudly that the old lady heard him. 

“Sir,” she said, “you know an omnibus is like 
Noah’s Ark; it takes in all the animals—even 
donkeys!” 


“IT Is wonderful what progress has been made 
in the way of machinery,” remarked Mr. Figg. “I 
see that there has been a machine invented that 
can make a complete pair of shoes in sixteen min- 
utes. Why, that is faster than Tommy can wear 





them out.”—Indianapolis Journal, 


BKurnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 


TEtCEPH ONE 8 


| Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
| describing construction and operation of Telephone 
| and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
| required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St.. N.Y. 


FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS. 
Instruction free. Call at_our parlors, 833 
Broadway, New York; 185 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago; 40 West St., Boston; 102 North 
Charles St., Baltimore ; 1113 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Send 65c. for yore Sample Skirt 

one. Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 




















Do you want a Tonic’? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. J. NorFoL_k, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I have used it as a tonic and 


stimulant, with success. I always keep it in 
the house for my own use.”’ 
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NoTE. —Of all the Ciothing 
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we especially r 
readers of THE COMPANION. It 
is handsome enough for Sundays 
and other dress occasions. Most 
desirable for school as it will 
not only wear well but always 
look neat and dressy. 
Double - breasted suit, extra ats 










hts, dark colors, absolutely 
fast. Sizes 4 to 15 years. ice #4. 
delivered at any Express or Post_Office in this 
| country. Money refunded if desired. rite for Samples 
| or send order direct to the makers, 


‘Shaughnessy Bros. Newyork: °” 
Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


The special features of this Silk are Fast Colors 
and High Lustre. It is used for ae and other 
P kinds of Needlework, 
as well as for crocheting. 
Corticelli Sil 
has a reputation 
of 57 years’ stand- 
ing, during which 
time it bas been 
awarded 
Fourteen 
Gold Medals 
for Superiority. 
The wise buyer 
will consider 
this fact. No 
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**Florencé Home Needlework” for 1895 is 
now ready. Su : Lace Embroidery, Mosaic 
Embroidery (new designs), Crochet and Correct Colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Corticelli Wash 
Silk. Send 6 cents, forntionee year, and we will 
mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 








A true and lasting Violet in the hand- 
somest package on the market. 
PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 
For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt 
of price by 





LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 
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Cotton Dress Lining 
** The Best ’’ for expensive gowns and low 
in cost for any dress. It holds the Garment 
in shape, is positively unchangeable and 
; will not crock or discolor by perspiration. 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 
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and to the teacher’s astonishment he answered: 
“It’s on page ninety-eight.” 


The Cincinnati Enquirer reports a curious occur. | 
Early in May Mr. Turpin, a teller in the | 
Sub-Treasury at Cincinnati, missed a ten-dollar | 





| Mellin’s | 


Food 


FOR 


, INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


x 


is now favorably known throughout the civilized world 


and is for sale everywhere. It is universally acknowledged 


to be the best food for 


' Hand-fed Intants, 


and is a perfect nutriment for growing children, convales- 
cents, consumptives, dyspeptics, and the aged. Medln’s 


Food ts not Medicine ; tt is Food, and is so easily digested 


that its nourishing effect is immediately felt. 


A seventy-two page book, bound in cloth, giving /u// 


. 


trial, will be sent FREE. 


instructions for using Mellin’s Food, together with a sample for 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AND THE COLT. 


I had in my employ, for several weeks last 
summer, in mowing my lawn, gardening a little 
and tidying up the place, an elderly Irishman who 
not only did excellent and faithful work, but gave 
me the wholesome benefit of many hearty laughs 
over the stories that he told and the humorous 
remarks which he made. He had a figurative 
term for everything; water was ‘‘the black cow’s 
milk,” and almost everything that happened 
reminded him of some story, generally derived 
from his experience in Newfoundland, where he 
had lived from early youth until middle age. 

One day, when I had left him orders to water 
the lawn and garden thoroughly, and a soaking 
rain had come up quite unexpectedly before he 
had undertaken that task, he informed me, on my 
return, that ‘‘sure he had wathered the gyarden 
the way Dinny McLagan was breaking the colt.”’ 

Of course, I asked him to tell me how that was, 
and of course he told me. The occurrence hap- 
pened back in Newfoundland, like so many other 
wonderful things. 

“Dinnis McLagan,”’ said Pat, “was a big 
farmer that lived in the middle of Avalon. Ye'd 
say indade he was a big farmer, sor, for the soize 
of himsilf as well as the farm, that had four 
hundred acres in it if it had a rod, and him 
weighing not less than tree-hundred pound on the 
hay-scales, and woide in the bilt for that, sor! 

“Tt wasa hard man was Dinnisfor that. Many 
a toime have I heard him saying, whin wan of the 
boys on the place was previnted from doing what 
he set out to do, and was after explaining to 
Dinnis that he done his besht, ‘I don’t care if ye 
done yer besht,’ says ould Dinny; ‘did ye do the 
thing? That's all I ask!’ 7 

“‘And nothing but the thing done would do for 
Dinny upon ivery occasion. 

“Dinny was bringing -opp a foine colt for to 
presint to the priest, to roide on his sick calls; fer 
it’s a long roide must a counthry priest in New- 
foundland make whin he has a sick call in the far 
part of his parish. 

**Twas a foine colt big Dinny was saving fer 
the priest; but the young bashte was that spirited 
that not one of the boys could break him. Ivery 
one of them was thrown to the ground wid once 
mounting him; and Dinnis McLagan, that would 
take no failure for an answer, says he, ‘I'll break 
the colt mesilf!’ says Dinny. 

‘“‘Ah, thin there was wailing among the women, 
fer to prevint the ould man, wid his tree-hundhred 
pounds, and him sixty years ould, from mounting 
the woild colt; but says he, gintly, ‘Hould yer 
chattering tongues,’ says he, ‘till ye’ll see how I’ll 
do it!’ 

“Thin he had a plow brought, and run well 
into the ground wid a yoke of oxen; and thin he 
harnessed the colt to the plow. ‘Hould you the 
plow,’ says he to his son Jim, ‘and look well 
that ye hould it in the ground.’ And wid that 
two of the boys helps him on the colt’s back, and 
he touches the young bashte wid a shtick. 

‘“‘Arrah! thin ye should see the colt tug at the 
plow, and ould Dinny winking at the boys like 
he would be saying, ‘Now ye’ll see him well 
tamed, wid the plow and the loikes of me;’ 
whin all at once the young bashte roise straight 
and hoigh in the air, wid the ould farmer rising 
hoigh wid him, and flung himself this way and 
that way; and in an inshtant wan trace was 
qnhooked and the other was broke, and free from 
the plow away across the field wint the raging 
colt, wid big Dinny McLagan hanging for loife to 
his back ! 

“Faith, it was not long that he hild; for in 
happening to pass through a great tangle of briers 
in the middle of the field, Dinny loses his balance, 
and out into the midst of the brambles he goes, 
his heels over his head, and away goes the colt 
alone across the plain. 

“sAir ye kilt, father? air ye kilt?’ says Jim 
McLagan, moaning and rushing up to the thicket 
of brambles. . 

“And wid that the ould man rose up on his 
knees in the tangle of bushes, and hild his hand to 
his eyes and looks across the plain to the place 
where the colt was disappearing from vyoo; and 
wid niver a wurrud to break the suspinse of his boy 
to know if he wus kilt, says he, quiet like, ‘Good 
luck to him going!’ says he. 

“But faith it was not intoirely good luck that he 
had. The nixt marning be tin o’clock the colt 
brought himsilf home of his own notion, and him 
wid his head swelled up the bigness of a pork- 
barrel, and looking like he’d navigated all the hills 

, and dales in the peninsula of Avalon. 

“And sure we had the thruth of it from a 
neighbor tin miles away. Up had come the colt 
the avening befoor to their place, like the wind, 
and threw his head straight into their shelf of 
bayhives ; and ivery wan of thim vinomous insicts 
shtung him thin and there. 

“Thin he thravelled shlowiy home like a sinsible 
baste; and wid the colt all powerless wid the 
shtinging, and make and moild wid the humilia- 
tion, Dinnis McLagan climbs on his back and 
zoides him loike anny cooing dove, payceable and 
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submissive; fer not wid a twisht of his tale or the 
wink of an oiye did the poor baste protist aginst 
the breaking he was getting! 

“Ould Dinnis looked moighty proud-like. ‘And 
do ye see me breaking him ?’ says he. 

‘«¢Sure ye may call him broke now, father,’ 
says Jim. 

*<¢Thin niver till me ye’ve done yer best, boy,’ 
says ould Dinnis, sevarely, ‘till ye’ve done the 
thing!’ 

‘“‘And to this day, in Avalon, they’ll be tilling 
ye how Dinnis McLagan broke the colt.” 

Epson Kemp. 
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COLONIAL CONGREGATIONS. 


Some extraordinary comments were made in 
former days, both by parson and congregation, in 
old New England meeting-houses. People were 
perhaps no more honest then than they are now, 
but they had a certain frankness of expression 
which conventionality denies us. 

One day a worthy minister was preaching in a 
church which was darkened by a thick grove of 
trees in the yard. He gave out his text as, “Why 
do the wicked live?’’ and then, peering at his 
manuscript through the dim light, exclaimed 
abruptly, ‘I hope they will live long enough to cut 
down this great hemlock-tree back of the pulpit 
window !”” 


A little girl, taken to church for the first time, 
was surprised at seeing the narrow seats within 
the square, high-walled pew. 

‘What !’’ she exclaimed aloud, ‘‘must I be shut 
up in a closet and sit on a shelf ?”’ 

It is likewise recorded in that book of quaint 
customs and sayings, “The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England,”’ that an old farmer, worn out with 
Saturday’s sheep-washing, one day fell asleep 
during service, and was rudely awakened by the 
tithing-man’s rod. Utterly bewildered, he sprang 
to his feet, seized his astonished and mortified 
wife by her shoulders, shook her violently, and 
shouted at the top of his voice : 

‘Haw back! Haw back! Stand still, will ye?” 

Poor goodman and goodwife! many years 
— eer they recovered from that keen disgrace. 

he noise of slamming the hinged pew-seats 
could, it is said, be heard for half a mile from the 
church, and in notices, wherein the spelling was 
somewhat eccentric, “boyes’’ were counselled 
‘mot to wickedly noise down their pew-seats.”’ 

A stranger from the South, entering rather late 
at a morning service in one of these New England 
churches, was greeted by the rattle of falling seats 
and exclaimed, in amazement, ‘‘Do you Northern 
people applaud in church ?”’ 

But it was the “boyes’’ who, tired by the long 
service, took delight in thus emphasizing their 
approaching release. 
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PIGHT WITH A PIRATE. 


Bong Sch. STAMMERERS .f Premont st. Boston. 








Monsieur Lafitte was a notorious pirate who, | 
in the early part of the present century, terrorized | 


the lower Mississippi. The governor of the state 
of Louisiana offered a reward of five hundred 
dollars for his head, and the morning after this 
advertisement was posted the bold pirate had 
printed in all the French and English newspapers 
of New Orleans, an offer of fifteen thousand 
dollars for the governor’s head. His excellency 
became alarmed, and for several days kept in the 
house lest the great reward might be an induce- 
ment to some one to kidnap or murder him; and 
for a much longer time he dared not venture on 
the streets without a body-guard. 


Many unsuccessful attempts, both by land and 
sea, were made to capture Lafitte, but for a long 
time he withstood all attacks. At one time he 
is said to have had an encounter with a British 
man-of-war which resulted disastrously to the 
English vessel, although her commander evinced 
remarkable heroism. 

During the battle a shot from the piratical ship 
struek the captain of the man-of-war and cut off 
both his legs just above the ankles. 

brave commander was not conquered, and 
with wonderful courage and presence of mind he 
ordered a barrel of flour brought to him from the 
hold. The head of the barrel was knocked out 
and the intrepid captain commanded his men to 
lift him up and place him in the barrel of flour; 
the stumps of his legs being in the flour would 
prevent his bleeding to death. 

Then the fight went bravely on, the gallant 
English captain, standing upright on his bleeding 
stumps in the flour-barrel, waved his sword and 
cheered on his men as before, but the pirates 
were invincible. When one of the men ran to 
Lafitte and told him that the shot was all out the 
pirate cried : 

Load the guns with doubloons and dollars!” 

The British sailors, finding themselves fired 
upon with gold and silver coin, it is said, became 

nic-stricken, and soon after ceased firing, and 

fitte sailed away and made good his escape. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF GREATNESS. 


It is natural that a small boy should think of 
the President of the United States as of necessity 
a great man, and of a great man as having of 
necessity a large foot. 


When Whittier was nine years old, says Mr. 
Pickard, President Monroe visited New England, 
and happened to be at Haverhill on the same day 
that a menagerie with a circus attachment was 
exhibited in that village. The Quaker boy, who 
lived in the neighboring town of Amesbury, was 
not allowed to see either the wild beasts or the 
chief magistrate of the nation. The first loss did 
not greatly afflict him, but the second was so 
much of a trial that the next day he walked to 
Haverhill, determined to see at least some of the 
great man’s footsteps. 

After considerable searching he found an im- 
pression of the elephant’s foot in the road. That, 
the boy had no doubt, was President Monroe’s 
footprint. He followed it as far as it remained 
visible, and then went home satisfied. 





Taught Practically 
and offices supplied 
with operators bythe 


USINESS 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y¥. Send for catalogue. 








THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers 
and assistants, elected with special reference 
to proficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of dili- 
gence and zeal. 


THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership 
and as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils amon 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’elock. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington S8t., Boston. 





We give away Lace Curtains, with $4, $6, or $8 orders. 


with $11 and $13 orders. 


White Tea Set, 56and 70 pieces, 
with $6 orders. 


Pair Ladies’ Dongola K id Boots, 
Safety Bicycle, Cushion Tires, wv . 
Decorated Granite Dinner Sets, 238 plesse, with $20 orders. 
Hangin Lamp and Decorated Shade, with $10 & $12 orders. 
Violin, Banjo and Guitar, with $12, $16, and $25 orders. 
Moss Hose Toilet Set, with $15 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boy’s, with $10 orders. 
Send for our FREE Illustrated Catalogue. 
GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 


210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHORT === 


at the 
Boston Commercial 
Patented System of Actual 
Business. The latest and best, 


College, 
1 Beacon S8t., cor, Tremont 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, 
Call or Send for Circular. 


St., Boston, Mass. 
Graduates Aided to Positions. 
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20 LOAVES 


more to the barrel can be 
made from the famous. . 


Duluth Imperial 








| Flour 


| than from any other brand. 


| DULUTH 








IMPERIAL MILL CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 





-For-Tue.Fine-Trapve- 
CHOCOLATES ’ 





AND 
Bon Bons 


*WINTHROP M-BaKER - 
545 Atlantic Ave. 











Name “ Baker” on all Chocolates. 

















Tried out 





Pure Leaf Lard. 


in the Old-Fashioned Way. 











but absolutely the 


ours. 





LARD—and Nothing but LARD. 


It is no mysterious compound with a high-sounding name, 
ture leaf tried out just as your mother 
and grandmother did it, only on a larger scale. 
try it out yourself if it were not a great saving to buy 
Every cook knows what pure lard will do. 


There is no doubt about the purity when 
our Name is Stamped on the Pail. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., = = 


You could 


Boston, Mass. 
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TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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BARGAINS — 
is CARPETS. 


ning 


To signalize the opening of Fall business we shall offer, For the Week Begin- 
Sent, 26th only, the following exceptional Bargains in Carpets. 


The goods 


are from our regular stock, and will be found precisely as represented. They are neither 


the refuse of ‘bankrupt stocks’? nor “fire sales,’’ 


but are staple articles in every respect. 





First Floor. 
60 different patterns (about 8000 yards) of 


BEST AMERICAN 


Brussels, 


of Lowell, 
makes, at 


95c. 


10 patterns (about 1500 yards) of 


PHILADELPHIA 


Brussels, 


(not quite equal to the foregoing, but 
nevertheless excellent value for the money ) 


Toc: Gy 


50 patterns (about 7500 yds. ) of high grade 


ENGLISH 


Brussels, 
."1.35 


These goods, under the old tariff, were 
sold by us at $2.25 per yard: Under the 
Wilson bill our regular asking price is 


$1.75 per yard. For this sale, however, 
our price is as above—$1.35 per yard. 


Bigelow and other standard 











Second Floor. 
60 rolls (about 3,000 yards) 


BIGELOW 


Axminsters, 


beyond question the best quality made in 
the United States, at 


$1.25 


We have a large assortment of Lowell 
and Bigelow 


CAN 
Wilt 
ons, 
which we have marked down (for this 
sale) from $2.75 and $2.50 to 


$1 50 ani ®2.00 


PER YARD. 
ENGLISH 


Wiltons, 


marked down (for this sale) from $3.50 
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Housefurnishing Purchasers 


should see our great line of 


Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus, 
Chamber Sets and White 
Enameled Bedsteads. 


You should visit our Carpet Department and see 
the beautiful colorings of this season’s styles. A large 
assortment to select from. 


We Supply Everything Needed for Housekeeping. 
Illustrated Circulars Free, showing our leaders in 
Parlor Suits, Chamber Sets, Dining-Room Furni- 
ture, Hall Stands, Morris Chairs and Desks. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


To those who mention THE COMPANION, we will deliver all goods free of charge to any 
point within 100 miles of Boston. 


A. McARTHUR & CO., Housefurnishers, 16-26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 




















Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, 
$6 



















ARE 
MAGEE ra 
ae : Saye Miss 
Examine the patent Oven THERMOMETER, 4 ue 


Pronounced by Att Cooks to be the American 
Greatest Improvement of modern times. 
No one can afford to keep house 
without a Magee Range and Fur- 
mace, because the saving in fuel 
and food will pay many times their 
eost over any others on the market. 
The name MAGEE carries our Guarantee 
of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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More largely used 
in Dairies than 
any other salt. 
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Birthday or Christmas 


DOLL 


This beautiful Doll is of the Finest Quality, and was specially imported 


by us. 


It is 12 inches high, with full white kid body; hip and knee joints, 


with covered bust; bisque head and hands, sparkling, moving eyes, rosy cheeks 
and ruby lips, with blonde curling hair; stockings, and enamel leather shoes. 


How to Get It 


Send us 20 pictures of the girl holding the pie, cut from the outszde 
wrapper of as many packages of NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, with twenty 


cents, in one cent stamps, and we will send you by express, charges prepaid, 


one of these handsome Dolls. 


This is the grandest opportunity ever presented 


the children to get such a high grade Doll at a price never before offered. 
N. B.—Do not fail to write your name and address plainly, giving Town, 
County, and State, also name of Express Company. Mention Yourn’s Com- 


PANION. 


Offer continues until May 1st, 1896. 
sale by all Grocers, 


None Such Mince Meat is for 





MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, 
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